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MEMOIR OF THE LATE MRS. RITCHIE, 
OF BOLTON. 
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We are anxious that our Biographical Department should contain important facts 
illustrative of the history of our churches, and a faithful exhibition of that exemplary 
piety and public usefulness which have happily characterised the lives of so many of 


their leading members. 


Mewoirs of ordinary private Christians will not, therefore, usually accord with our 
plaus; we, however, cheerfully except the following sketch of an excellent lady, as it 
not only pourtrays an admirable character, but also contains several facts which deserve 


to be recorded.— Editors. 

Mrs. MartHa RITCHIE was 
born on the 17th of March, 1760, 
in the township of Sharples, in 
the parish of Bolton, Lancashire. 
She descended from a pious non- 
conformist family. Ker great 
grandfather, Mr. John Walker,* 
was ejected from Newton-Heath 
Chapel, Lancashire. After his 
ejectment, he preached first in his 
own house, which he licensed, and 
afterwards in Rivington Chapel, 
Horwich, to a good old age. Mr. 
Palmer has the following remark 
respecting him: ‘‘ He was a con- 





* When the Conventicle Act was in 
force, the good people at Rivington fre- 
quently assembled to worship God, ac- 
cording to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, in the open air, at a place called 
Winter Hill. Seats were cut out of the 
side of the hill, so as to form an amphi- 
theatre, which are still visible, in the 
‘entre of which was a stone pulpit. 

_. Mr. Walker died in March, 1682, aged 
about forty. When Arian sentiments 
were introduced at Rivington Chapel, two 
‘of the pious people, distressed at the 
change, called a child of their’s, born at 
the time, Ichabod, because they considered 
the glory as departed. The chapel and 
its endowments are now amongst the 
pay ees possessions of Soci- 
.—Palmer’s Nonconformist Memo- 
ial, vol. 2.—The Manchester Socinian Cun- 
troversy, page 154. 
N. Ss. oO. 35. 


siderable man, and a good preacher, 
and was one of the Bolton Lec- 
turers.” Rivington Chapel, which, 
it appears, was built for him, is 
now, amongst many others, awfully 
perverted from its original design, 
by the Socinian doctrines which 
are taught in it. That such was 
not the intention of its foun- 
ders, will appear from the will of 
its first minister, an extract of 
which is as follows:—“<I, John 
Walker, give and commit my 
soul unto Almighty God, my Sa- 
viour, in whom, and by whose 
merits, I trust and believe assu- 
redly to be saved, and to have free 
remission and forgiveness of all 
my sins, and my body, at the ge. 
neral day of resurrection, shall risé 
again with joy, and both soul and 
body, through the merits of Christ’s 
death and resurrection, shall 
possess and inherit the kingdom 
prepared for me, and his elect and 
chosen people before the founda- 
tion of the world,” &c. These or- 
thodox opinions were first slighted, 
then gradually opposed, and at 
length openly impugned, till in a 
generation ort two the congre- 
gation sunk into confirmed Soci- 
ee That unscriptural creed 
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was born. She was taught from 
her infancy that such doctrines 
were consistent with the word ‘of 
God. But these instructions were 
givén more in the family circle, 
than in the pulpit. The excel- 
lencies and advantages of virtue* 
contrasted with the disgrace and 
misery of vice, were the general 
topics of discussion there, without 
the recognition of evangelical prin- 
ciples, to excite to the former; or 
dissuade from the latter. Before 
the age of twenty, Mrs. R., though 
conscientiously moral in her con- 
duct, and exceedingly amiable 
in her spirit and deportment, was 
convinced that she was a sinner 
condemned by the holy law of 
God. This excited a careful in- 
vestigation of those theological 
opinions in which she had been 
trained ; and having been favoured 
with a good education, and pos- 
sessing a ped and inquisitive 
mind, she would receive nothing 
as truth without rigid examination; 
suspicious of error, and afraid of 
innovation, she paused at every 
step of her inquiry, that she might 
be satisfied of the cogency of every 
argument she examined. 

ith these mental qualifications, 
and with a deep conviction of her 
need of a Saviour, she brought 
the Socinian system to the word 
of God, as the exclusive standard 
by which all religious opinions 
ought to be tried; and after much 
research and prayer to God for 
direction, she arrived at the con- 
clusion, that she had been educated 
in dangerous errors, and that there 
was nothing to be found in Soci- 
nianism which could relieve her 
spiritual necessities, or bring peace 
’ to a consci ce labouring under 
the accusations of guilt. She 
learned from that pure source 
of truth, how ‘“ God can be 
int and the justifier of him that 

lieveth in j 


esus.” From the 


peculiar prejudices of her own 
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was professed at Rivington Chapel, family, d little or no inter. 
when the subject of this memoir course with the professors of other 


religious denominations ; he 
only a few sermons at a Methodist 
chapel, which not according with 
the views she had received as 
scriptural, she attended no more, 
Thus, in the seclusion of her own 
chamber, she was led cordially 
to receive Christ as her only Sa- 
viour, and faith in his atoning sa- 
crifice brought lasting comfort to 
her mind; she trusted in the Re- 
deemer’s righteousness for ac 
tance with God, and daily sou 
the influences of his Holy Spirit 
to give her a meetness for the inhe- 
ritance of the saints in light. In 
a conversation which the writer of 
this paper had with her a few 
years ago upon this subject, she 
said, ‘‘ I thought I had formed a 
creed of my own, because I knew 
not that any other people had 
views and feelings such as mine, 
till T went to the ordination of the 
Rev. R. Simpson, at Bolton, 
when, as that worthy minister 
was giving a statement of his 
religious experience and theolo- 
gical opinions, I exclaimed, these 
are my views of the Scriptures, 
and this is the influence the 
truth has had upon my mind,” 
From that period she sought com- 
munion with the people whose re- 
ligious principles coincided with 
her own, and which she had de- 
rived entirely from the Scriptures. 
How often are Trinitarians ac- 
cused by those who lay claim to 
superior mental powers, and boast 
of “calm inquiry,” and rational 
investigation, with having derived 
their religious creed from their 
forefathers, and of submitting to 
the prejudices of education, with- 
out giving themselves the trouble 
either to reason or to think. The 
subject of this memoir, however, 
affords an instance in which the 
influence of education had no 
power to bias, and calm inquiry 
terminated in that change of sen- 
timent which they would, doubt- 
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depreciate. And was she 
ted for this exercise of her 
independent mind, in daring to 
think for herself? This was not 
the case; she made a declaration 
of her views of the doctrines of 
the New Testament to her Soci- 
nian connexions, as the result of 
her own calm inquiry, when she 
was haughtily told that “she must 
not presume to differ from the 
igion of her forefathers!” But 
having given herself to Christ, she 
Ee determined to call no man 
master on earth, and firmly main- 
tained her sentiments. This created 
no small opposition, which she bore 
with that submission which marked 
her character, under the many 
afllictive dispensations of provi- 
dence which attended her through 
life, When certain individuals 
ve been recovered from gross 
immoralities or dangerous errors, 
they have often felt a temptation 
toa relapse, sin has struggled to 
regain its former domination, and 
error has again troubled the mind 
with doubts, to reduce it to its 
previous vassalage. But our de- 
fr friend remained always 
in her belief of the orthodox 
octrines she had embraced; and 
never had a doubt as to their con- 
sistency with the general testimony 
of the inspired volume; her deep 
convictions of the evil of sin, bore 
away her early prejudices, and 
prepared her mind to receive the 
truth with humility, and to hold it 
with firmness. 

In the year 1791, she entered 
into the marriage state; a kind 
providence directed her union with 
@ man, who saw and felt as she 
did, and with whom she lived for 
nearly forty years, and who sur- 
vives her, to deplore the loss of a 
woman whose exemplary prudence 
and ardent piety will never be 
erased from his memory. The re- 
sult of this union was two daugh- 
ters and a son, who are still living 
fo venerate the name of a mother 
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whose constant and well-timed in- 
structions, in connexion with her 
pious example, have been the 
means, in the hand of God, of 
forming in them the Christian 
character; she did look well to 
the ways of her household, and itis 
hoped that her children will rise u 
at the last day to call her bless 
When amidst her own family 
cricle, unrestrained by the presence 
of visitors, she engaged on the Sab- 
bath day in domestic worship with 
her husband and children, and 
her gifts and fervour of spirit in 
prayer were feltby all that surround- 
ed the family altar. Her concern 
for the salvation of mankind was 
great, and especially did she mani- 
fest solicitude for those amongst 
whom she had been educated. On 
one occasion she purchased some 
books to be distributed amongst 
her former connexions, saying, “ I 
feel much for them, because I 
know their prejudices against the 
truth, and their great aversion ta 
the essential doctrines of the 


sospel. 
rs. Ritchie’s excellent at 
grand-father, in the spirit of his 
time, no doubt, prayed fer- 
vently for the salvation of his 
children, but for two generations, 
at least, there was very little evi- 
dence of real religion among them; 
but after the conversion of his 
great grand-daughter, her prayers 
and Christian conversation, in 
union with a holy life, brought 
several of his relatives to the 
knowledge of the truth, who 
maintained a good confession and 
rsevered to the end. She en- 
joyed much of the presence of 
God in the public means of grace, 
and was so constant in her attend- 
ance, that it might be said of her, 
as of David, that she had “ loved 
the habitations of God’s house, the 
lace where his honour dwelleth.” 
any times, when affectionate re- 
latives wished to dissuade her 
from going to the sanctuary, on 
4D2 gies 
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account of her frequent infirmities, 
she would reply, “I will go, I 
have need of all the means of 
grace, I shall not enjoy them 
long ;” though she frequently con- 
tinued with difficulty to the end 
of the service, yet at other times 
the consolations of the gospel 
raised her above the weaknesses 
of the body, and constrained her 
to say, “I would rather be a 
door-keeper in the house of my 
God, than dwell in the tents of 
wickedness ;” in keeping Jehovah’s 
command she found a present 
reward. Mrs. R. was under the 
pastoral care of the writer for 
nearly twenty years, and he can 
bear witness that, through the 
whole of that period, she con- 
ducted herself with such Christian 
propriety as excited the highest 
esteem of all who knew her, and 
caused her to be regarded as a 
yaar of Christian prudence, 
umility, and consistency. As 
the wife of a deacon, she answered 
the description given by the apos- 
tle Paul to Timothy—*“ she was 
grave, not a slanderer, sober, 
faithful in all things.” 

A spirit of sewer | was always 
a striking feature in her religious 
character, and as she drew nearer 
to eternity this grace increased. 
Seemed from the guilty parsi- 
mony of many old professors, she 
gave to the utmost of her power, 
yea, and sometimes beyond her 
power ; and cases of distress have 
sometimes been withheld from her 
knowledge, lest her feeling heart 
should carry her beyond the 
bounds of prudence. 

To increase her means of bene- 
volence, she acted with great eco- 
nomy in her family, and frequently 
practised much self-denial, that 
she might aid his cause whose she 
was, and whom she affectionately 
served; she was, indeed, dead to 
the world, that she might live 
unto God. As her bodily infir- 
mities became more oppressive, 
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[ November, 
she grew more lively in her affec- 
tions, and manifested a more ara 
dent concern for the glory of God, 
and the welfare of her fellow- 
creatures, 

A few days before the last Anni- 
versary of the East Lancashire 
Auxiliary Missionary Society, her 
pastor asked her if she would not 
like to attend that meeting; she 
expressed a great desire to go, 
adding, ‘‘I shall not live long, 
and should be gratified in attending 
an annual meeting before I die.” 
She went at the appointed time, 
and there experienced the presence 
of the great Head of the Church, 
The sacred impressions made upon 
the minds of the people, and the 
holy delight then felt, will ever be 
cherished with feelings of gratitude 
to Him who gave his people a 
willing heart and a ready mind to 
support his cause. 

After our return from this aati- 
past of heaven, two Sabbaths 
only elapsed before she was con- 
fined by that illness which closed 
her sufferings. She had a severe 
attack of bilious fever, in con 
nexion with other disorders, which 
had for years made great inroads 
upon her constitution. 

A few days after the attack, her 
pastor said to her, during a pa- 
roxysm of pain, “I wish I had 
not induced you to go to the 
Manchester Missionary Meeting; 
I am afraid it has been the means 
of bringing on this disorder.” She 
replied, ‘I have never repented 
it yet—I think the Lord greatly 
favoured me, in allowing me to 
attend the best meeting that ever 
was held.” 

Some, perhaps, may be ready to 
expect much elevated feeling and 
ecstacy of mind, in the dying experi- 
ence of a woman of such decided 
piety ; but this was not the case; 
such feelings may be often tracedto 
pga causes, rather than to re- 
igion. A temperament naturally 
lively and sanguine, in union with 
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a pious mind, will often produce 
the most lively emotions of joy 
and delight, when, probably, the 
,attainments of its possessor in reli- 
gion are not so great, as in some 
who are the subjects of depression, 
and are altogether unacquainted 
with extraord:nary joy. This 
amiable woman, throughout her 
Christian course, walked a middle 
path, neither verging to the ex- 
treme of sorrow or of joy. She 
usually experienced a solid peace, 
and almost uninterrupted serenity 
of mind, which blessings were 
mercifully continued in-her last 
moments. Occasionally her mind 
was confused from the force of 
her disorder, but when recollection 
returned, she expressed an un- 
shaken confidence in the Son of 
God, and a persuasion of the se- 
curity of her soul in His hands, 
For years before her death, she 
feared she should be called to en- 
dure a great conflict with the last 
enemy. Knowing this, her pastor 
said to her not long before she died, 
“The Son of God will not for- 
sake you in the trying hour;” she 
replied, with great earnestness of 
manner, ‘“‘that Saviour whom I 
have served for many years past, 
will not forsake me in this trouble.” 
An earnest desire for greater con- 
formity to the image of Christ, had 
been the prevailing disposition of 
her mind for some months before 
her illness, and during the inter. 
vals of her pain, she expressed a 
hope that this desire would be 
granted her soon. The Lord was 
gracious in saving her from what 
she feared. A short time before she 
departed from the body, an affec- 
tionate daughter raised her upon 
the pillow, when she breathed 
with less difficulty than she had 
done for some hours before, and 
then, after a few minutes, she fell 
asleep in Jesus, without a convul- 
sive movement or a distorted fea- 
ture, on Tuesday morning, Au- 
_* 1827, in the 67th year of 
age. 
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Her remains were conveyed to 
the grave on the Saturday follow- 
ing by ‘ devout men,” who felt a 
high regard for her on account of 
her christian virtues while she 
lived, and who deeply lamented 
her loss to her family and the 
church of God when she died. 
Her death was improved by her 
— and enh wim on the fol- 
owing Sabbath, to a large and 
weeping audience from Zech. 
xiii. 9. 

Reader, in the conversion and 
perseverance of this departed 
saint, you have a striking illus- 
tration of the sovereignty of divine 
grace, and remember that the 
same grace must form in you the. 
Christian character, and give you 
a meetness for heaven, or you 
perish for ever. 





VERSES WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF 
MRS, RITCHIE. 


Mother ! is thy spirit fled ! 
Yes, thy pain no more is known; 
Art thou sleeping with the dead ? 
Christ has borne thee to his throne. 


Long my memory will record 
Virtues such as reign’d in thee ; 

Sweet submission to the Lord, 
Faith, and love, and verity. 


Meek and lowly was thy mind, 
Humble follower of the Lamb ; 

In thy words and actions kind, 
Worthy of the Christian name. 


Thou did’st feel another’s woe, 
Didst his joy and sorrow share, 
And thy own repose forego, 
To beguile his anxious care. 


But to Him thy soul was given, 
Who redeem'd thee with his blood ; 
In his love thou had’st a heaven, 
Ever cleaving to thy God. 
In his image thou didst grow, 
Longing for His blest abode, 
Who had brought thee bere below 
To the knowledge of thy God. 


Thou wast watching for thy Lord, 
Wrestling still, but never faint ; 

Looking for that great reward 
God bestows on every saint. 


Sickness coming at his call, 
Brought thy body to the dust ; 

But the Saviour bade thy soul, 
Join the assembly of the just. 
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God in Christ is now the centre 
Where thy joys and wishes meet ; 

Death and sin shall never enter, 
There salvation is complete. 





Lord, constrain my heart by love 
To emp the path she trod,’ 

Till.thow call my soul above, 

To behold her with her God. 


Bolton. W. J. 
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ADDRESS OF THE REV. DR. RAF- 
FLES AT THE GENERAL CEME- 
TERY, LIVERPOOL. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN,—As your Correspondent 
B. J. P. has brought before the notice of. 
your readers the General Burial Ground at 
Manchester, allow me to state that the 
General Cemetery established at Liver- 
pool, on the same principles, stretches 
over a larger site, and possesses a covered 
aisle or cloister for interment, and in its 
general appearance, I think ‘t may be 
said, without being guilty of invidious 
comparison, is more tasteful, and its erec- 
tions more architectural than the burial 
ground of our Manchester friends. 

As Dr. Raffles delivered the opening 
dd at the request of the Committee, 
Feb. 1, 1825, I have presumed to send 
you a copy of it, published agreeable to 
their resolution, because it has only had a 
local circulation, and as it forms a tract 
of only eight pages, I wish to see it 
inserted in your pages, where it is more 
likely to be preserved than in its pre- 
sent ephemeral form, and where, I trust, 
it may attract the attention, and provoke 

the activity, of cur London Dissenters, 
A METROPOLITAN. 


** ADDRESS. 


‘‘ Ir has been deemed advisable, 
by the Committee appointed to 
conduct the affairs of this Ceme- 
tery, that, on the present inter- 
esting and solemn occasion, ere 
we proceed to commit the ashes 
of our departed friend to this new 
sepulchre, wherein was never man 
yet laid,—an address should be 
delivered, explanatory of the prin- 
ciples on which this Burying-place 
is established, and on which its 
concerns will be hereafter regu- 
lated and conducted. EF have 





been honoured by the call of the 
Committee to discharge this duty ; 
—and, though I could not but 





yield a ready obedience to the call, 
it has not been without a wish that 


their choice had fallen upon one - 


more acquainted with the detail of 
their proceedings, and, therefore, 
better able to give a correct and 
luminous statement of their inten- 
tions and their plans. 

** The necessity of some addi- 
tional provision, on. liberal prin- 
ciples and an extensive scale, for 
the decent interment and the secure 
repose: of the dead, in this great 
and rapidly increasing population, 
has long been apparent to many 
benevolent and public-spirited in. 
dividuals, some of whom have 
been for years anxiously looking 
for a piece of land, in every re- 
spect suitable for such a purpose, 
To constitute perfect eligibility, it 
was deemed essential that the 
Burying-place should be without 
the boundaries of the town, yet 
immediately contiguous,—and so 
happily situated, with regard to 
the avenues of approach, and the 
adjacent neighbourhood, as to be 
easily accessible from every 
The Committee flatter themselves, 
that, as far as can reasonably be 
expected, these requisites will 
be found united in the spot where 
we are now assembled. 

“ The evils resulting from 
crowded Cemeteries in the midst 
of populous cities, not only in @ 
physical, but even in mee point 
of view, must be too obvious to 
require any specification here, 
Their natural tendency to generate 
and diffuse infection, hes oftes 
been alarmingly and fatally felts 
while the practice of burying ia 


churches, and places appropriated 
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for religious worship, seems to 
be peculiarly reprehensible—not 
merely on account of the super- 
stitious feelings in which the cus- 
tom originated, but from the glar- 
ing violation of propriety, and 
often of decency, involved in 
making the same place a r 
tacle for both the living and the 
dead, as well as the injurious con- 
sequences to the health of society 
necessarily arising out of such a 
strange combination. It is re- 
corded, that on preparing a grave 
for a person of rank in one of the 
churches of Nantes, the body of 
a near relation, who had died nine 
months before, was displaced, and 
the coffin accidentally shattered, 
from which an infectious principle 
instantly diffused itself around 
with such virulence, that no less 
than fifteen persons who attended 
the funeral died within eight days. 
The offensiveness of many of the 
church-yards in the very heart of 
Liverpool, is matter of general 
notoriety and complaint; and I 
have myself sat in a place of wor- 
ship, belonging (to their shame be 
it spoken) to the community of 
which I am a minister, where the 
bones of the dead were lying ex- 
posed, and mingled with the naked 
earth beneath my feet.* Nor is 
the moral effect of such a state of 
things a matter of trivial consider- 
ation—for if the idea of death is 
calculated to exert a powerful and 
salutary influence on the conduct 
of life, it must not be rendered too 
familiar, by being indecorously 
blended with the scenes and ob- 
jects of our common intercourse, 
nor disgusting, by an indecent ex- 
posure of its loathsomeness. Every 
thing connected with it, should be 
solemn and impressive ;—still, and 
silent as the grave, are proverbial 
= with us—and in such 
Iness the heart is both at leisure 
‘and disposed to hold serious com- 





* No place of worship in Liverpool is 
here referred to. . 
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munion with itself; but where is 
the stillness or solemnity of death, 
where the funeral obsequies are 
performed amid the noise and 
tumult of business, and the grave 
-is perpetually trodden by the rude 
-and hasty feet of an idle rabble, 
or the thoughtless passenger ? 

‘In the city of Paris, the evils 
resulting from the burial of the 
dead in the midst of the crowded 
city became at length so apparent, 
that the government found it ne- 
cessary to interfere. The offen- 
sive practice of heaping co 
upon corpse, in deep trenches a 
for the purpose, was strictly pro- 
hibited, and two large _burial- 
grounds, beyond the walls, were 
opened for the reception of the 
dead, one for the southern, and 
one for the northern division of 
the city. The well-known Ceme- 
tery of Pére-la-Chaise is the theme 
of every tourist’s admiration, while 
the catacombs—those subterra- 
neous quarries, whence the city 
was built, and where the bones of 
millions of human beings are de- 
posited, all carefully cleaned and 
decently arranged—deliver a most 
impressive lesson to the curious 
visitor, and furnish an example 
worthy of universal imitation. 

‘«* With a view, in some degree, 
to counteract the evils and realize 
the ideas already hinted at, and 
also to afford to all the privilege 
of committing their dead to the 
grave according to their own views 
of the rites of sepulture—not to 
descend to minor considerations, 
very properly stated in the pro- 
spectus issued at the commence- 
ment of the undertaking—this 
spacious piece of land, containing 
five statute acres, and rendered 
freehold by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, the Lord of the Manor in 
which it lies, has been purchased 


‘the lofty walls by which we are 


surrounded have been built—and 
these handsome and commodious 
edifices, the one a chapel for the 


‘funeral service, and the other a 
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dwelling-house for the Chaplain 


and Registrar, have been erected. 


The whole property is divided 
into 700 shares, at the original 
cost of £10. per share, held by 
persons of all denominations, in- 
cluding many respectable mem- 
bers of the Established Church— 
no one individual being allowed 
in his own right to possess more 
than twenty ;—and the ground, 
thus defended, and furnished with 
suitable buildings, is given in trust 
for the purpose of a GENERAL 
CEMETERY OR BURYING-PLACE 
FOR EVER; where all persons 
may bury their dead, either with, 
or without a religious service, and 
according to such forms and methods 
as they shall severally approve. 
The services of the Chaplain will 
be at all times at the command of 
such as are diposed to avail them- 
selves of them. On these occa- 
sions it will be left to him to con- 
duct the service as he shall think 
most for the edification and in- 
struction of the parties present ; 
the Burial Service of the Church 
of England, with a very few alter- 
ations, will, however, be used, in 
all cases where the same may be 
desired,—but the Chaplain of the 
Cemetery will not be permitted to 
read any form or forms, except, as 
in. this instance, they be sanc- 
tioned by the Committee, Those 
who bring their own minister with 
them will be at liberty to use what 
form or method they please, while 
others who prefer it, may inter 
their dead without any form or 
service at all. 

*¢ Amongst other provisions for 
the judicious management of this 
Cemetery, the keeping of correct 
and sufficient Registers is not the 
least important. Of these, one 
will contain every requisite parti- 
cular for identifying each indivi- 
dual interred, while an index to 
the ground plan will direct in a 
moment to the precise spot where 
the remains lie; in addition to 
awhich every precaution will be 








taken, by the residence of the 
respectable gentleman who fills 
the office of Chaplain, &c. and 
of servants of unimpeachable cha. 
racter on the spot, and by a 
liar method of securing the bie 
and graves, to preserve the sanc. 
tity of the tomb inviolate, and the 
ashes of the dead undisturbed, 
Nor will this Cemetery, when 
neatly arranged, and planted with 
suitable clumps and groves of 
trees, be an uninviting, much less 
a repulsive object ; but, while it 
is frequented with fond affection 
by the relatives and friends of 
those who slumber peacefully 
within its walls, it will be regarded 
as worthy the attention of: the 
passing stranger, and an ornament 
to the town in which we dwell. 
«I have thus, very imperfectly 
I fear, yet with as much brevity 
and distinctness as possible, dis- 
charged the trust reposed in me— 
and here closes all that may be 
regarded as merely secular and 
temporal in the solemn and im. 
portant transactions of this day, 
What remains belongs to my reve- 
rend friend and brother,* who, ere 
we commit the remains of that 
dear departed saint+ to the tomb, 
prepared for her, by her own de- 
sire, in this new Cemetery, will, 
doubtless, suggest to our minds 
such reflections as are adapted to 
the mournful yet interesting occa- 
sion. Yet there is one train of 
thought that forces itself at this 
solemn moment on my mind, the 
expression of which I feel reluc- 
tant entirely to forego. What 
a precious deposit is this place of 
sepulture destined to receive! 
How many of the holy and excel- 
lent of the earth will repose, 
through succeeding generations, 
beneath these clods! What mul- 
titudes will start up to life and im- 
mortality, on this very spot, at the 
blast of. the archangel and the 





* The Rev. Moses Fisher, 
+ Mrs. Martha Hope. 
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trump of God! Oh! my friends, 
i lovius thus to recognise the 
less principle that animates 
us, when surrounded by these sad 
mementos of our own decay, and 
to preach Christ, as the resurrection 
and the life, amid the gloom and 
desolation of the grave! Yes! 
even the ashes of the saints are the 
eare of Christ—his eye is on their 
sleeping dust! Though the body 
is the meanest and the most worth- 
less part of our nature, yet not a 
rticle essential to its identit 
shall be lost. That body,—whic 
sin defiled, which disease wasted, 
which pain convulsed, which is 
now cold, and emaciated, and 
loathsome in death,—that body 
was reared at first by the Divine 
Architect with exquisite skill :— 
and though the monster has dashed 
itall to ruins, and crumbled it to 
dust—the expressive countenance 
=the active limb—the eloquent 
tongue—the piercing eye !—yet, 


“These ruins shall be built again, 
And all that dust shall rise,’’ 


—Rise —in loveliness and beauty 
—in energy and expression—far 
surpassing that which secured for 
it a short-lived admiration upon 
earth. I pause not nowto answer 
the inquiry, How are the dead 
taised up, and with what body do 
they come? Why? because in 
truth, cannot. And why should 
Iyif I could? Must I explain to 
you the hidden and mysterious 
process which is at this moment 
going on beneath the surface of 
the earth, too remote, and too 
minute for the inspection of man, 
it order to produce in your mind 
the conviction that spring will 
again revisit this earth in gladness, 
and. smiling harvests reward the 

ndman’s toil? And why 
should it be thought a thing incre- 
dible with you, that God should 
raise the dead? Is any thing too 

for Omnipotence? And 


why should we be required to ex- 
plain how He will do it, seeing 
N.S. No. 35. 
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the work is not our’s, but His? 
’Tis enough for us to know, in the 
loss of beloved friends who die in 
Jesus, and in the contemplation of 
our own departure, that He shall 
change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
according to the working where 
He is able even to subdue all things 
unto himself, It is sown in corrup- 
tion; it is raised in incorruption: 
it is sown in dishonour ; it is raised 
in glory: it is sown in weakness ; 
it is raised in power: it is sown a 
natural body; it is raised a spiri- 
tual body. 


Sah tt ete te teal 


NOTICES OF THE PURITAN DI- 
VINES GARBUT AND BREIRLY. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN—It is probable that 
the inquiries of Hornbookius, in 
your Number which has just come 
to hand, may elicit much more satis- 
factory information than I am able 
impart; but in the mean time, and 
should nothing else offer, you may 
tell: your correspondent, who asks 
after Richard Garbut, that a mi- 
nister of that name was Lecturer at 
the parish church in Leeds, from 
the year 1624 to the time of his 
death in 1630; the excellent Alex- 
ander Cooke, who distinguished 
himself by his satirical writin 

against the Church of Rome, and 
who might properly be classed 
with the puritan divines of his 
day, being at the same time Vicar. 
The principles both of the Vicar 
and Lecturer seem to have been 
such as would have rendered them 
nonconformists, had they lived to 
the critical season of trial; the 

were men of a kindred spirit with 
Mr. Robert Todd, who was Mr. 
Garbut’s immediate successor, as 
Lecturer at the Old Church, and 
afterwards first ‘minister of St. 
John’s, or the New Church, and 
one of the worthies of Bartholo- 
mew’s day. Within the parish 
church, upon a marble, originally 

4E 
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‘belonging to the Langton family, 
is the following record of Mr. Gar- 
but :—** Here lyeth Mr. Richard 
Garbut, late Lecturer of Leeds, 
March 7, 1630.” Of course, the 
book alluded to by H. must have 
been either a republication or 
posthumous. 

Having given all the particulars 
in my possession respecting this 
good man, allow me to ask your 
readers for information about one 
of his contemporaries, who appears 
to have excited some attention in 
his day, though I have hitherto 
sought in vain for any record of 
him beyond some scanty allusions 
in a posthumous volume, which 
contains imperfect sketches of his 
sermons, and is entitled, ‘‘ A Bun- 
dle of soul-convincing, directing, 
and comforting Truths: clearly de- 
duced from diverse select Texts 
of Holy Scripture, and practically 
improven both for conviction and 
consolation: being a brief sum- 
mary of several sermons preached 
at large by that faithful and pious 
servant of Jesus Christ, M. Rodger 
Breirly, minister of the Gospel 
at Grindleton, in Craven.” Two 
copies of this little book have 
come into my hands, the one pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, rinted for 
James Brown, bookseller in Glas- 

ow, A. D. 1670; the other in 
ndon, printed by J. R., for 
Samuel Sprint, in Little Britain, 
1677. In an epistle to the reader, 
(signed J. C.) Mr. Breirly is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a minister whose mes- 
sage was mighty and piercing, to 
the laying open, in the very heart 
and conscience of man, the most 
secret and hidden things of dis- 
honesty, though never so closely 
infolded in the deepest mistery of 
iniquity; so as many, yea, and 
many that stood fenced in the 


field, with the weapons of their 
own self-righteousness in the flesh, 
and the covenant of works, fell 
wounded to the ground, and were 
found to be of sinners the chiefest. 
And to this I bear record, suci: 








was the penetrating power of God 
in his ministrations, that if thoy. 
sands were before him under it, in 
very few hours’ discourse, ey 
man’s several condition, whether 
under light or darkness, should 
have been spoken to, laid open, 
bare, and naked; that every one 
might truly have confe that 
the word was spoken to them in 
particular. Hearers were drawn 
from divers places about, several 
miles distant, to wait on his 

stry, and the echo and fame of it 
went abroad. Some saw and heard 
the wonders of God, and believed; 
others, astonished, went away won- 
dering that they never heard any 
preach like him; and many others 
came to hear and see what should 
cause such strange reports, seeking 
to catch something that they might 
report also.” The writer goes on 
to say, that these powerful excite. 
ments gave occasion to suspicions 
and surmises, so that some who 
were jealous or envious of him 
charged the preacher with heresy, 
and styled his hearers Grindle- 
tonians, after the town in Craven 
where he then exercised his mini- 
stry, thinking by that name to ren- 
der them odious, and brand them 
for some kind of sectaries : but they 
could not tell what sect to paralle’ 
them to; hence rose the name 
Grindletonism. And yet they rested 
not with this nick-naming, but 
raised aspersions against this au- 
thor, informing the High-Commis. 
sion against him, who sent their 
commands to bring him to York, 
where he was kept in prison for 
a while, during which time fi 
articles were exhibited by his 
versaries against him before them, 
not one of which, when he came 
to his trial, was directly proved. 
Whereupon, after a sermon preach- 
ed by him at the Cathedral, he 
was dismissed, and liberty granted 
him by Archbishop Tobias Mat- 
thews, to exercise his ministry as 
formerly. After much travail and 
pains in witnessing the glad tid- 
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of salvation, he ended his 
patural life at Burnlai, (Burnley,) 
in‘ Lancashire. After his death, 
s the writer of the above ac- 
count, these few head-notes of 
some of his sermons came to my 
yiew. The time of his death is 
not mentioned, nor the period of 
his trial at York; Archbishop 
Matthews, who granted him liberty 
to resume his labours, died in 
1628. The London edition con- 
tains, besides the heads of ser- 
mons, nearly a hundred pages of 
try, in which Mr. Breirly 
Vofende himself at considerable 
length against the charge of error 
pe licentiousness which had been 
brought against his doctrines. This 
is followed by a poetical dialogue 
between Christ and the soul, which 
concludes with ‘‘ the song of the 
soul’s freedom ;” and the last is a 
m of 200 lines, which he calls 
“Self Civil War,” of which I 
subjoin a few verses as a speci- 
mien. 
“Tsing not Priam, nor the siege of Troy, 
Nor Agamemuon’s war, with Thestis’ joy ; 
iisterias' Koarty lace 204 wie’ 
fhe daily battle, the continual strife, 
fhe wars that end not, till I end my life. 
ilieis? cash eoeuteec of bnameaty hove 
Bein sian gree Geral, 
Sacred Spirit, my spirit’s assistant be, 
in this conflict make me conquer me. 
Virtue I love, I lean to vice; I blame 


wicked world, yet I embrace the same. 
b to heaven, I cleave to the earth both ; 


myself, and yet myself I loathe. 
, I peace pursue in civil war, 
ith, and against myself, I join, I jar. 


I freeze, I fall down, I stand fast ; 
ell, ill I fare, I glory though disgrac’d. 
I die, 1 live; I es pot to flight ; 
L feed on cares, in tears 1 take delight. 
Oft in my sleep to see rare dreams, I dream : 
Waking, mine eye doth scarce discern a beam. 
mind strange megrims whirling to and fro, 
thrusts me hither, thither doth me throw : 
In diverse fractions I myself divide, 
And ali I try, I fly on every side. 
What I but now desir’d, I now disdain, 
late I weigh’d not, now I wish again. 
, to-morrow—this, that, now anon: 
All, nothing crave ; I ever, never one.” 


I will merely quote the con- 
clusion, lest you should charge 
me with an unreasonable demand 
on your pages, and the patience 
of your readers. 


# My mind’s a grief; a labyrinth my reason ; 
Mine eye false spy, the door to fancy’s treason : 
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eae sense, self-soothing still affects. 
at it would fly, what it would ply, nogioe. 

My (flatt’ring) hope with passion’s storm is tost 
Ev’n now to heaven, ev’n then to hell almost. 
Concording discord doth my life sustain, 
Diseording concord kills me soon again. 
wae at once I both displease and please, 

ithout myself, myself I fain would ease : 
For my too much of me, me much annoys, 
And my self plenty, S| poor self destroys. 

© seeks me in me, in me shall not find 

Me as myself, hermaphrodite in mind. 
I am at once male, female, neuter, yet 
Whate’er I am, I cannot mend, I weet. 
I am not with myself as I conceive, 
Wretch that I am, myself, myself deceive. 
Unto myself I do myself betray, 
I from myself banish myself away. 
Myself agrees not with myself a jot, 
Kuows‘not myself I have myself forgot. 
Against myself I have mov’d wars unjust ; 
I trast myself, and I myself distrust. 
Myself I follow, and myself I fly ; 
Besides myself, and in myself am I. 
Myself am not myself, another same. 
Unlike myself, and like myself I am. 
Self-sons, self-furious, and thus, wayward elf, 
I cannot live with, nor without, myself.” 


Grindleton, the principal scene 
of Mr. Breirly’s labours, is a po- 
pulous village, in the parish of 
Milton, about four miles from 
Clithero, in the adjoining county 
of Lancashire, and rather more 
than the same distance from the 
small market-town of Gisburn, 

Should my worthy friend the 
historian of the puritans, or any 
other of your antiquarian ‘éor- 
respondents, be able to throw ad- 
dittonal light on the character and 
history of this almost unknown 
but evidently devoted and zealous 
minister of Christ, it will yield 
peculiar satisfaction to, 

Gentlemen, 
Your sincere Well-wisher and 
and devoted Servant, 
LEODIENSIS, 
October 3, 1827. . 





7. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN 
NORTH AMERICA, 
No. III. 
(Continued from page 538. ) 
5. OCCASIONAL seasons of fast- 
ing and prayer. When a church 


can be brought to feel the import- 
ance of such seasons, they have 
ever been useful. If one or two of 
the days appointed for a lecture 
preparatory to communion, were 
' 4E2 
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in the course of the year spent in 
fasting and prayer, we believe 
they would be more useful to our 
churches. Let the former part of 
the day, as recommended by Pre- 
sident Edwards, be spent in little 
social meetings for prayer; and in 
the afternoon let the whole church 
assemble together. 

6. It would be useful to our 
churches occasionally to renew 
their covenant with God and 
one another, Great pains should 
be taken to prepare a church for 
this solemn act. It had better not 
be done at all, than in a formal, 
unfeeling manner. We would re- 
commend that it should be done 
on the Sabbath succeeding a sea- 
son of fasting and prayer. 

7. Great pains should be taken 
to keep up and to increase that 
spirit of prayer, which has pre- 
vailed in our churches the year 
past, and which still prevails. One 
or more weekly prayer-meetings 
in every neighbourhood, for pro- 
fessors, would tend to cherish this 
spist. Occasional meetings for 
members of the church with their 
pastor, for free conversation and 
prayer, would tend to preserve this 
devotional spirit in our churches. 
In family prayer, where there are 
several members who are profes- 
sors, it would be useful occa- 
sionally for all to take a part, 
especially on the Sabbath. We 
should like to see such family 
prayer-meetings common among 
us. Young professors would'thus 
become accustomed to leading in 
prayer, and would be prepared for 
a more public performance of the 
duty. Such oung converts would 
be less likely to neglect the im- 
portant duty of family prayer in 
future life. But secret prayer we 
deem the most important of all; 
and think it particularly incum- 
bent on ministers, at this time, to 
point out the nature and import. 
ance of this duty, and to urge 
professors to a faithful perform- 


ance of it. Declension has its 








origin in the heart, and makes its 
first appearance in the cold per. 
formance or neglect of private 
meditation, self-examination, and 
prayer. So long as our old pro. 
fessors and our converts are faith- 
ful in these private duties, religion 
will not visibly decline in our 
churches. 

8. Let judicious discipline 
be faithfully maintained in our 
churches. This is one of the 
means which Christ has enjoined 
for the honour of his name and 
the purity of his church. If ne. 
glected, we have no reason to ex- 
pect his blessing. We are per- 
suaded that the church of Chri 
suffers very much from an alarm. 
ing neglect of this duty. In some 
churches in our land it has so long 
been neglected, and scandalous 
sins have become so extensive, 
that it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to exercise discipline. God 
forbid this should ever be the case 
with our churches, by neglecting 
this duty while it can be per- 
formed. But even when discipline 
is administered, it is often done in 
such a manner that it does com- 
paratively little good. While itis 
prosecuted with decision and firm- 
ness, let it be done with christian 
meekness and tenderness, not ag 
though we were lording it over 
God’s heritage. After discipline 
is commenced, churches ought to 
pray specially for the subjects of 
it, that it may be effectual in re- 
claiming them. When ministers 
and elders are engaged in visiting 
coavicted sinners and conversing 
with them, the prayers of ‘the 
church are deemed important to 
the success of these means; and 
why not in the administration of 
discipline? The great body of our 
irr ae seem to feel as though 
they were not particularly inter- 
ested in the administration of dis- 
cipline. This is verily a fault 
among us. Let our churches be 
exhorted to pray for the subjects 


of discipline, that they may be 
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reclaimed. If they are excluded 
from the communion of the church, 
let them be exhorted still to pray 
that this last act of discipline may 
be blessed to their good, to the 

of the church and of the 
world. 

9. Let meetings of inquiry be 
kept up, wherever they can he, in 
ourchurches. Relinquishing such 
meetings has sometimes hastened 
the decline of revivals. In some 
churches these meetings have been 
kept up for years. To give them 
interest, when there are few in- 

wirers, it may be useful to vary 

e instruction. Some doctrinal 
or practical subject might be dis- 
cussed, and questions put to those 


present. 

10. We would urge the mem- 
bers of our churches to converse 
with their friends and neighbours 
on the subject of religion. There 
isa remarkable backwardness ex- 
tensively prevalent among Chris- 
tians on this subject. A professor 
of religion will live for years on 
intimate terms with an impenitent 
neighbour, converse freely with 
him about all his worldly con- 
cerns, and never open his mouth 
tohim upon the momentous con- 
cerns of his soul. Why is this? 
If his neighbour were in danger of 
losing his property, and such pro- 
fessor foreseeing the evil, should 
neglect to give him timely notice, 
he would be regarded by the 
whole community as a cold- 
blooded monster. Is not much 
of the infidelity of the world to be 
ascribed to this sinful neglect on 
the part of professors of religion ? 
Men of the world are not fools. 
Mey they not often thus reason 

ith themselves? These professed 


Christians do not believe we are in gospel of 


danger of going to hell, unless we 
repent and embrace the gospel. If 
they did, they would show their 
love to us, by warning us of danger, 
and urging us to flee from the wrath 
tocome. Let the members of our 
churches, as well as our ministers, 


__ take heed that the blood of souls be 
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not required at their hands, by ne- 
glecting to ‘‘ warn the wicked from 
his way.” The reason why those 
who attempt this duty, are con- 
sidered by some as meddling with 
what does not — to them, is, 
that it is so generally neglected. 
It is deemed impolite and even. 
unnatural not to inquire after the 
health of our neighbour; but if his 
soul is sick unto death, are we to 
be unconcerned? The politician 
thinks himself justified in con- 
versing with his neighbours, yea, 
with Christians, upon politics, and 
discussing every subject connected 
with the welfare of the commu- 
nity ; and shall it be deemed im- 
pertinent for Christians to con- 
verse with their neighbours re- 
specting the character and go- 
vernment of the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, and the duties 
which his subjects owe him? Sin- 
ners have taken the lead in con- 
versing with Christians upon sub- 
jects of interest to themselves, 
long enough. It is time for the 
church to assert her rights; and if 
the world will not permit her to 
converse with them, let her refuse 
to listen to the world. If religion 
ever prevails extensively, a very 
great change will take place in 
the churches of Christ in relation 
to this duty. Brethren, were you, 
who are members of our churches, 
in the habit of conversing with 
each other, and with the impeni- 
tent, on religious subjects, in the 
same free and familiar manner 
that you do on other subjects, you 
might do more to promote religion 
than your ministers can do b 
their parochial visits. We Ae | 
you, therefore, brethren, ‘‘ Let 
conversation be such as becometh the 
of Christ.” 

11. Let heads of families be 
more attentive to the religious in- 
struction of their households. If 
we mistake not, there is danger in 
this day of public action of losing 
sight, in some measure, of this 
important duty. All experience 
teaches us, that those converts: 
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who have been well educated in 
religious families are by far the 
most valuable members of our 
churches. Others, if converted, 
have in many cases contracted so 
many bad habits, and are so 
grossly ignorant on many religious 
subjects, that they are compara- 
tively of little use to the church, 
It would be well for our ministers 
to preach on the subject of family 
prayer and the religious instruc- 
tion of households; and in their 
parochial" visits let them be parti- 
cular in their inquiries respecting 
the performance of these duties, 
and in giving instruction respect- 
ing the right performance of the 
same. One great end of the bap- 
tism of households is, that parents, 
and ministers, and churches, may 
thus be impressed with their obli- 
gation to bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. How many of them grow 
up infidels in consequence of the 
violation of covenant engage- 
ments! How rarely do we hear 
ministers pray for these children 
of the church, or that their pa- 
rents may be faithful to their pro- 
mises! Deep repentance for un- 
faithfulness, and a thorough re- 
formation in this respect, is much 
needed in our churches. 

12. Let all the private members 
of our churches be urged to a 
punctual performance of moral 
duties, in their intercourse with 
each other and with the world. Let 
them be strictly honest in all their 
dealings, rather suffering wrong 
than doing wrong. Let them be 
careful never to violate their word. 
A professor should make it a mat- 
ter of conscience strictly to ad- 
here to his promises, and to be 
punctual in the payment of his 
debts. He should be careful to 
avoid every thing like hypocrisy 
and deceit, yea, the ‘ very ap- 
pearance of evil,” in the business 
of this world. Never should he 
forget the golden rule, of doing to 
others as he would they do 
unto him. 






Incalculable mischief is 
even by professors of religion, ig 
the frequent violation of the plain. 
est rules of morality. Prejudices 
are thus produced in the minds of 
men of the world, especially those 
termed men of business, against re, 
ligion itself, which it is difficult to 
remove. If defrauded, or deceived, 
or disappointed, by a professor, he 
can do them no good until he re. 
pents and confesses his fault to 
them. Every minister, who has had 
any experience in revivals of relj- 
gion, has often been met with these 

rejudices, and knows how difficult 
it is to remove them; and until 
they can bring an impenitent sin- 
ner to turn off his eye from the 
faults of professors, and fix it 
upon his own, there is no hope 
of his conversion. Because irre. 
ligious men are sometimes exter- 
nally moral, many professors are 
prone to feel as though religion 
had little connexion with morality, 
True morality and religion are in- 
separable. Worldly men who are 
moral, are not so from love to 
right and justice, or obedience to 
God. If they were, they would 
not be guilty of the worst .of all 
immorality, that of robbing God. 
The morality of the Bible, is as 
much above the morality of the 
world, in its common acceptation, 
as the heavens are above the earth, 
Let every professor endeavour to 
possess the morality of the gospel, 
and love to do to others as he 
would they should do to him, 
Were a professor of religion habi- 
tually to neglect the external wor- 
ship of God, in the family or in the 
sanctuary, he would be considered 
by all, destitute of piety. But he 
who disregards the moral duties of 
the second table of the law, has 
no better claim to the name of 
Christian. President Edwards 
says, these moral duties “ are of 
much greater importance in the 
sight of God, than all the exter- 
nals of his worship ;” and many of 
his remarks on this subject are 


worthy of the serious considera~ 
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tion of every professor of reli- 

* Let the members of our 

es, then, as they value their 

own souls, and the souls of others, 

take heed that they do not dis- 

e the Christian name, by a 

violation of the plain and simple 
rules of morality. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE AGE OF INTELLECT. 
The Antique World, in his first flowing 


ou 
Pound no defect in his Creator’s grace ; 
But with glad thanks and unreproved truth, 
The gifts of Soveraigne bounty did em- 


brace : 
Like angels’ life was then man’s happy 
Siktater sges’ pride, like corn-fed steed, 
Abused her plenty and fat swoln increase, 
To all licentious lust, and ’gan exceed 
The measure of her meane, and natural 
first need. 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE, 
THE progressive degeneracy of the 
human race has furnished a theme 
of universal lamentation to all 
writers, in all ages—we were about 
toexcept that blessed period which, 
m its superiority to all its suc- 
cessors, has, by general consent, 
obtained the appellation of golden, 
—but then, thrice happy time, 





* Speaking of the religion of the heart, 
he remarks :—‘‘ But of this inward re- 
ligion there are two sorts of external 
manifestations. The one sort are out- 
ward acts of worship, such as meeting 
in religious assemblies, attending sacra- 
ments, and other outward institutions, 
and honouring God with gestures, such as 

ing or kneeling before him, or with 
words, and speaking honourably of him 
in prayer, praise, or religious conference ; 
the other sort are the expressions of 
our love to God, by obeying his moral 
commands, of self-denial, righteousness, 
meekness, and christian love, in our be- 
among men; and the latter are 

of vastly the greatest importance in the 
christian life. God makes little account 
of the former in comparison of them. 


They are abundantly more insisted on\by 
Prophets in the Old Testament, and 
and his apostles in the New. Hypo- 

Crites and self-righteous persons do much 
More commonly abound in the former 
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writers and writing were not yet 
known. Thought, which now so 
widely and so rapidly ranges 
through this material universe, and 
even, at times, daringly attempts 
to invade the penetralia of imma- 
teriality, was then restricted to 
very limited excursions, which 
seldom, if ever, extended beyond 
the easiest mode of capturing a 
few wild animals, and obtaining 
simple fruits or vegetables, to sa- 
tisfy the cravings of nature. The 
supply of the animal wants was 
all that man needed in that enviable 
age; and the mind, content with 
little, reposed in the enjoyment of 
that luxurious indolence which is 
now of so rare occurrence even in 
the regions of fiction, and the ex- 
cursive flights of imagination. 

But the blessedness of this age 
was too great, and its joys too 
rapturous, to be of long endurance 
in a world of mutability like"this, 
Some presumptuous spirits, who 
aspired to a flight far eames the 
ordinary ken of their fellow-more 
tals, commenced a course of med- 
dling and impertinent inquiries 
which ended in the Discovery of 
Letters. Intense, indeed, was the 
sensation, and powerful was the 
influence, excited by this novel 
application of the mental energies ; 





kind of duties, than the latter, as Christ 
remarks of the Pharisees. They are not 
so properly showing our religion by our 
deeds, for they are only showing our re- 
ligion by word, or an outward profession. 
The latter sort of duties put greater ho- 
nour upon God, because there is greater 
self-denial in them. The external acts of 
worship, consisting in bodily gestures, 
words, and sounds, are the cheapest part 
of religion, and least contrary to our 
lusts. The difficulty of eta > external 
religion does not lie in them. Let wicked 
men enjoy their covetousness and their 
pride, their malice, envy, and revenge, 
and their sensuality and voluptuousness, 
and they will be willing to compound the 
matter with God, and submit to what 
forms of worship you please, and as many 
as you please ; as is manifest in the Jews 
of old, in the days of the prophets, and 
the Pharisees in Christ’s time, and the 
Papists and Mahometans at this day,”"— 
Edwards’ Works, vol. iii. p. 343. 
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so much so, that the chronicles of 
the times deemed it the commence- 
ment of a new era, and, as a matter 
of course, pronounced it an epoch 
of degeneracy. They significantly 
named it the Silver Age, that metal 
being esteemed next in value to 
gold. The new art was happily 
confined, for a long period, to a 
very small portion of the inhabi- 
tants of what we now call the 
civilized world ; but the invention 
was deemed of vast importance, 
by the self-conceited fellows to 
whom it was imparted, and some 
of them boldly designated them- 
selves ‘‘ Philosophers,” as though 
they, who had so disturbed the 
existing order of things, could lay 
any claim to a love of wisdom, or 
to any regard for the best interests 
of the human race. Most of those 
who lived in this Age of Silver, 
blushed at their manifest inferiority 
to those who had preceded them, 
and pathetically deplored the bye- 
gone joys of “ Auld lang syne.” 
We say most of those who lived in 
that period, because there were a 
few,—and this, we lament to say, 
furnishes us with no slight proof 
of theirdegeneracy—whoregarded 
themselves as a privileged class— 
aye, poor, deluded, short-sighted 
mortals, they called themselves a 
privileged class when they became 
noviciates in the novel art of spel- 
ling! How highly those esteemed 
themselves, and what was their 
self-complacency, who had matri- 
culated in the university of Cad- 
mus, and had obtained classic 
honours as Abecedarians, is be- 

ond our knowledge, and almost 
eyoud our conception, for the 
records of the day are not easily 
accessible, and the list of graduates 
not quite perfect. 

How much woe this newly ac- 

uired information induced upon 
the heads of our luckless proge- 
nitors, such scanty materials of 
their history as have been preserved 
from the devouring scythe of time, 
do not inform us; but we are able 








began to foment quarrels betweeg 
neighbouring potentates, and, even 
in some instances, excited a feeli 
of discontent among the hitherto 
submissive subjects of the 
triarchal monarchies which 
swayed with absolute power the 
sceptres of the infant nations, 
The gas of degeneracy was now 
visibly and rapidly developing 
itself; and the beclouded sun of 
this era sunk in the horizon to 
give way to the less bright and 
less welcome luminary which 
shone upon the Age of Brass, 
Writing was the distinguishing 
feature of the epoch which sepa- 
rates the Age of Brass from its 
more splendid precursor. The 
mischiefs which arose from the in- 
fluence of this many-handed and 
many feathered monster defy all 
human calculation. The evils of 
the former age were of so light a 
character, when placed in com- 
parison with those which resulted 
from the art of writing, that even 
that came to be spoken of as a 
** good old time.” The bare idea of 
the wars and fightings of that 
melancholy period, of the rapid 
increase of évery species of vice 
that can disgrace humanity, and 
its manifold other ills, causes an 
involuntary shudder; and we are 
only aroused from the dejection of, 
spirit which the contemplation of 
such a scene is too well calculated 
to produce, by the more cheering 
prospects of the period which im- 
mediately followed. ' 
Happily for man, under the 
spells of an Ecclesiastical Magi- 
cian born at Rome, the hydra fell 
asleep for a time, and his evil in- 
fluences ceased, in a great measure, 
to agitate the human race. 
lights, as they were termed, which 
had been set up in different places, 
by his agency and instrumentality, 
began to grow dim, and some 
were totally extinguished. The 
intestine feuds of nations were 





nearly quelled, the impertinent 
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to glean from them, that it soon 
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andipresumptuous claims—if they 
k not too much of folly and 
nonsense to be so termed—of 
slaves to the astounding and un- 
heard-of privilege of speaking to 
those in power, were silenced, and 
the turbulence of democracy, if 
not wholly subdued, was much 
softened down by the iron hand of 
the feudal aud ecclesiastical legi- 
timates. Such, indeed, was the 
blissful state to which affairs were 
restored; that many thought the 
Age of Silver was returned; and 
some even went so far as to affirm 
that they had a distant glimpse of 
the approach of that of Gold. 
Illusive dream! This was the 
period which our historians con- 
temptuously designate ‘‘ The Dark 
Ages.” Dark, indeed! And who 
would not wish for darkness, if 
such as we have referred to are 
the effects of light? We must not 
omit to mention one class of per- 
sons who reflected honour on this 
illustrious era. They were termed 
Monks, and many of them seda- 
lously and profitably employed 
themselves in demolishing, as far 
they dared, the productions of the 
pen. Many of the most mis- 
chievous efforts of the evil spirit 
of writing were thus, during his 
sleep, if not wholly destroyed, 
transmitted into charms of less 
potence, and the magnitude of the 
evil tendencies considerably dimi- 
nished. These proceedings, to be 
sure, could not be always carried 
on in so snug and quiet a way as 
hot occasionally to endanger his 
awaking, particularly as he now 
and then indulged in a little Som- 
nambulism ; but much was achieved. 
The chief point of danger lay in 
the examination of these produc- 
tions, and the inquiry into their 
character and tendency, for some 
were of a very infatuating nature, 
and very much endangered that 
indolence of mind which it is so 
desirable to produce. And here 
if was that, while walking in his 
, the demon was aroused, A 
» 8. No. 35, 
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Monk of the name of Luther, for 
such detestable malefactors ought 
to be exposed to public notoriety, 
went tvo far in his meddlesome 
inquiries, and, ere a retreat could 
be effected, all hope of it was pre- 
cluded by the birth of @ still more 
terrible monster in the wilds of 
Germany. This was no other than 
Printing, and with his reign com: 
menced the Age of Iron. 

This was truly an age 


*« Ta iron clasped, in iron bound ;” 


and our limits would fail us in the 
attempt to narrate the effects, nor 
indeed are the powers of ourfeeble 
pen adequate to the task, to pour- 
tray the miseries which this <‘ black 
art,” and its concomitant ‘‘ devils,” 
have poured upon the devoted 
beads of our fallen, and still falling 
race. The good old maxiins of 
antiquity, that «‘ Ignorance is bliss,” 
and that ‘‘ Ignorance is the mother 
of devotion,” with others of a like 
character, were not merely called 
in question, but absolutely de- 
nounced as childish, old-fashioned, 
and fanatical! Some even dared 
to deny that golden adage, :‘* Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam,” and were 
for letting every man strive with 
his neighbour, without any’ dis- 
tinction of rank in society, or 
any regard: to what the Hindoos 
term ‘‘caste.” These were the 
‘* Levellers” of the day, who con- 
tended that all were ** the sons of 
Adam and of Evé,” andas not 
even “princes and nobles” could 
‘claim higher” pedigree, all 
ought to be placed upon a fair 
level, and start afresh. They even 
ventured to hint their suspicion, 
that chemical analysis could prove 
no distinction between royal and 
plebeian blood. They were few 
in number, and their doctrine was 
then too gross for the age to swal- 
low. But, alas! the truth must 
be told, although the recital be 
painful and humiliating; an age 
has at length supervened, in which 
such fallacies as these find nu- 
4F 
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merous supporters, and scarcely 
can we imagine a vagary of the 
human brain, which has not an 
advocate in some quarter or other. 
The Age of Iron has passed away, 
and even that is now, in a great 
measure, ‘‘a good old time.” So, 
ultra, to use a well-known term 
adopted by the people of this era, 
is its degeneracy, so manifold and 
so vast are its evils, and so multi- 
farious its characteristics, that 
even its own writers are not yet 
agreed upon an appropriate de- 


signation, It has been called, by 
one of their poets, The Age of 
Bronze, and the Age of Cant— 


others have sought a little in some 
metal of less value than iron ; but 
their search has been fruitless. 
The Age of Clay has been adopted 
by one party, as expressive of that 
ductability, or, more emphatically, 
that gullibility by which it is en- 
abled. to assume any shape, given 
to it by design or accident, but to 
retain it only till it meets another 
turn of the wheel of Fortune. 

. But these partake too much of 
a substantial quality to suit, in 
our opinion, the prevailing charac- 
teristics of this age. We must 
look for something of a more 
aerial nature, of more fragile, of 
less perceptible, and of an incor- 
poreal character, and this, we 
think, is comprised in the title 
placed at the head of this article, 
“ The Age of Intellect!!” The 
evanescent nature of the intellec- 
tual portion of man, as well as 
its incomprehensible qualities, just- 
ly shadow forth the leading fea- 
tures of this age; and no feature 
is more striking, or can excite 
more painful feeling in a mind 
formed upon the model of the 
olden time, than the general esta- 
blishment of institutions for the 
spread of the evils of reading and 
writing, among the very lowest 
orders of society. These efforts, 
and they are strenuous ones, to 
impart to the subordinate classes 
that instruction which the sound 


hd 


policy of our ancestors, who fet 
that they could pot entirely 
press it, had wisely confined, as 
their only alternative, to the higher 
classes, have impressed us with 
forebodings, as to the prospects of 
our posterity, of a most slanahas 
nature. The evils which must 
inevitably result from them are 
appalling, and not among the 
most trivial of them is the incul. 
cation of the dogma, that all men, 
are by nature equal; that the 
clay of which all were originally 
made was of the same quality, 
and that they all, no matter how 
they stand in this world, bear the 
same relation to their Creator, 
To enumerate the consequences of 
these opinions would be difficult ; 
but the difficulty arises solely from 
their numerous ramifications. Their 
general character must be too ob- 
vious to render much detail need- 
ful, and we forbear—the prospeet 
is painful. 

We are now living in ‘ the Age 
of Intellect ;” and we cannot, per- 
haps, better illustrate the utter 
degeneracy of the present race of 
men, than by adducing the simple 
fact, that poor, weak mortals, are 
constantly boasting of the im 
provements, as they term them, 
(probably derived, as Horne Tooke 
observed, from improbare, to dete- 
riorate,) which they have effected 
in the institutions of their ances- 
tors. Improvements, indeed! 
What Pm can express our in- 
dignation at such abuse of lan- 
guage! 

Amidst this melancholy pros- 
pect, however, we have sometimes, 
though such instances are but 
*‘few and far between,” the con- 
solation of hearing a casual ex- 
pression of regret that ‘the 
golden days of Queen Bess” are 
gone by; and once—it was but 
once—had we the exquisite de- 
light of listening to a ditty which 
lamented the departure of 
“The good old days of Adam and of Eve!” 


When will our ears be again te- 
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with strains so melliflaous? 
ee never! Proud of his 
assumed superiority, man ‘‘ struts 
his brief hour upon this world’s 
e,” and turns a deaf ear to all 
the claims of the “‘ olden time;” 
and so it will be, as long as con- 
tinues the reign of that triple- 
headed, all-prying Cerberus, of 
Aldermanic memory, the three 
R’s, ‘* Reading, ’Riting, and 
*Rithmetic.” Of encountering 
them with the most remote pros- 
pect of success, we entirely de- 
ir. Neither the Parthian, nor 
the Guerilla mode of warfare give 
us even a faint hope, for their in- 
fluence is all-pervading, they are 
endowed with the fascinations of 
an almost omnipotent magic, and 
their progress is as difficult to 
trace, as its effects are visible. 
‘The march of armies may be told,— 
But not the march of mind.” 
Appalling as is this posture of 
affairs, worse seems to await us, 
particularly in this devoted coun- 
try. A society has recently started 
up, composed of a number of men 
wealth, and, what they are 
pleased to call, talent, the object 
of which is avowed in their pro- 
tus, to be the imparting “ to 
classes of the community, par- 
ticularly to such as are unable to 
avail themselves of experienced 
teachers,” a knowledge of Hydro- 
statics! Hydraulics! ! Pneuma- 
tices!!! and, in fact, the whole 
circle of the Sciences!!!! Al- 
ready have they issued nearly a 
dozen sixpenny treatises, and ru- 
mour says, that their sale of each 
is at least 18,000 copies. What 
will be the result, if this is per- 
mitted to go on, we cannot—we 
dare not predict. We are al- 
Most ready to faint at the very 
title of the mischief-portending 
Association, and what conceivable 
title can we bestow upon that era, 
when its mischiefs shall be fully 
developed? Oh! when we unite 
one comprehensive view, all 
efforts now making to hasten 
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this ‘march of mind,” and all 
the principles now in operation 
tending to that end—when we 
look, not only on this society, 
but on the attempts to evangelize 
(as they term it) the metropolis— 
the establishment of Sunday, and 
other schools, in almost every 
parish in the kingdom—and, what 
portends far more extensive con- 
sequences, the institution of in- 
fant schools, for teaching babes of 
eighteen months to read their 
letters before they know how to 
pronounce them—alas ! when this 
aggregate of evil is brought be- 
fore us, with all its alarming array 
of results, the mind of every 
friend to ‘things as they were,” 
sickens and revolts from. the spec- 
tacle. There still remains, how- 
ever, one consolation, and it is 
this, the hope that whoever may 
live to witness the renovated state, 
or, more properly, as our fore- 
fathers would term it, the derange- 
ment of society, which must in- 
evitably be produced, we may nat: 
and why should one care for any 
body but one’s self? Should 
find, huwever, that the dread- 
ful consequences foretold by the 
foes to modern innovation really 
do follow, you will hear again 
from your new correspondent, the 
Secretary to the ‘‘ Society for the 
Suppression of Knowledge,” and 
Honorary Member of ‘‘ The Pro- 
testant Order of Jesuits,” 
ANTI-PHILANTHROPICUS. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION 
OF REV. iii. 12. 


( To the Editors. ) 


GENTLEMEN,—Will you have the 
kindness to accept the following 
illustration of Rev. iii. 12. I do 
not remember any where to have 
met with it. ' 

‘‘ Him that overcometh will I 
make a pillar in the temple of my 
God.” 

It was a custom among the 
Greeks to place the statues of 
4F2 
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distinguished characters as columns 
in their temples ; of this there is a 
remarkable instance in the Pan- 
drosium at Athens, where the 
Sgures of Athenian females, as 
pillars, support the entablature of 
the canopy which shadowed the 
olive, sacred to Minerva, and the 
altar of Jupiter Herceus: other 
instances, might be mentioned, 
but I select this, because it is 
copied in the new St. Pancras 
Church, apd may be seen by any 
one passing along the road. 

The text proceeds in exact ac- 
cordance with Greek manners, 
*‘and I will write upon him my 
new ,name,”, The.donor of a 
column. frequently inscribed it 
with his own name.—W hat name 
so fit to be inscribed upon such a 
pillar, as that.of the Saviour who 
redeemed him ? 

JAMES EDMESTON. 

Homerton. 
HOOKER’S CELEBRATED PASSAGE 
ry LAW,” &c. TRACED TO ITS 

ORIGINAL. . 


(To the Editors.) 


Gentlemen, 
THOSE of your readers whose taste 
and acumen lead them, in their 
pursuits of Literature, to explore its 
pure chambers of imagery, or to 
ramble florilegiously over its richly 
variegated parterre, can judge what 

leasure was afforded on discover- 
ing the original ‘of one of its 
choicest ornaments; a genuine du- 
plex Cranmeri et Hookeri. The 
passage constituting’ the perora- 
tion of Hooker's ‘first book of his 
Ecclesiastical Polity has been long 
the theme of panegyric among 
the best judges of composition. Its 
effect on. the ear is no less enchant- 
ing than on the mind: ‘ This,” ex- 
claims one, who is himself. elo- 
quent, ‘‘ is the very music of elo- 
quence,” . To elucidate the sub- 
joined analysis, I shall here quote 
the passage “‘ Of .Law,” &c. with 
its introductory sentence, 
‘* Thus we see how even one and 


Hooker’s celebrated Passage “ Of Law,” &¢. 








the self-same thing is under divers 
considerations conveyed through 
many -laws; and that to measure 
by any one kind of law all the 
actions of men, were to confound 
the admirable order wherein God 
hath disposed all laws, each as in 
nature, so in degree, distinct from 
other. Wherefore, that here we 
may briefly end, of Law there can 
be no less acknowledged, than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, lie 
voice the harmony of the world ; all 
things in heaven and earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her 
care, and the greatest as not exe 

ed from her power ; both angels and 
men, and creatures of what condi: 
tion soever, though each in different 
sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent, admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy.” 

I now proceed to demonstrate 
the original of this exquisite pro- 
duction: not to detract from its 
superlative merit, but simply to-ex- 
hibita literary curiosity ; anda use- 
ful illustration of what has happen- 
ed from one man’s thoughts passing 
through the alembic of another 
man’s, mind. No doubt the pro- 
cess was incidentally performed 
by Hooker, without -: con- 
sciousness of a precedent, although 
it was as familiar as ‘* house 
words” in his well stored memory, 
But even the amiable Cranmer 
(though there are greater improba- 
bilities than that he himself might 
have transferred them from one of 
the early Fathers) would have been 
gratified to see that he had supplied 
the materials, in ‘‘ their comely 
order,” which the genius of “ ju- 
dicious” Hooker has. so elegantly 
condensed, and enlivened: by pro- 
sopopeia or personification. The 
exordium of the Tenth Homily, 
itself very harmonious when well 
read, is given in the first column, 
and a part of it in the third; and the 
parallel parts of Hooker are so at 
ranged as to present indisputable 
coincidences, never till now pointed 
out. 
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traced to its Original. 
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(1) «« Almighty God + 


hath 
created and 
appointed J 





all things, 

in heaven, earth, 

and waters, 

_ (2) in a most excellent and 
perfect order. 

In heaven 

he hath appointed distinct and 
several orders and states of 


archangels and angels. 
In earth 


he hath assigned and appointed 
i nees, with other go- 
aietes them, all in good 
and necessary order : 
The water above is kept, and 
raineth down in due time and 
season. ‘The sun, moon, stars, 
minbow, thunder, lightning, 
and all birds of the air, 
do keep their order, The earth, 
trees, seeds, plants, herbs, corn, 
grass, and all manner of beasts, 
manage in their order: 
allthe parts of the whole year, 
as winter, summer, months, 
and days, coutinue in 
their order: all kinds of fishes 
in the sea, rivers, and waters, 
with all fountains and springs, 
yea, the seas themselves, keep 
their comely course and order : 
and man himself also hath all 
his parts, both within and with- 
out, as soul, heart, mind, me- 
mory, understanding, reason, 
speech, with all and singular 
corporal members of his body, 
in a profitable, necessary, and 
order: 


* All things 


in heaven 


and earth 


do her homage, 


the very least 
as feeling her 
care, 


and the great- 

est as not ex- 
empted from 
her power.” 





every degree of people in their vocation, calling, and office, 


pointed to them their duty and 
some are in high degree, some 


rameter: 


cellent § perfect 
or 


(1) Almighty God 
hath 


created and 
appointed 
all things, 


in heaven,earth, ) 
and waters. § 








‘* Both angels 


and men, 


and creatures of 


what condition 


soever, though 
each in different 
sortand manner.” 


, 


J 





order : 
in low, 


hath ap- 





some kings and princes, some inferiors and subjects, priests and laymen, 
— and servants, fathers and children, husbands and wives, rich 
poor ; 


andevery one hath need of other. ‘« The harmony of the world.” 








So that in all things is to be 


landed and praised 





the goodly order of God ; | «© The bosom of God.” 





Without the which no house, no city, no commonwealth, can continue 
and endure, or last.”’ 





—* The admi- 
rable 


der | order wherein 


God 
hath 


disposed 
all laws, 


each as in 


nature, 


so in degree, 


distinct from 
other.” 


** Vet all with 
uniformconsent 


admiring © 
ber as the mo- 


ther of their 
peace & joy.” 
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Something more than accident 
led to these coincidences. The 
lower parts of the analysis are 
a little more obscured by Hooker, 
but there is, notwithstanding, 
enough of resemblance to show 
that they are so many parallel- 
isms ! 

Might not the whole Homily 
«Concerning good Order, and 
Obedience to Rulers and Magis- 
trates,” have suggested to Hooker 
the argument of his First Book of 
the Ecclesiastical Polity ? 

Bens. HANBURY. 


Temple Place, 
Blackfriars Road. 


VVveeret]e 


ON THE PERSONAL REIGN OF 
CHRIST. 


No. II. 


The general Difficulties of the Modern 
Hypot hesis. 


(Concluded from page 534.) 


Ir the reign of Jesus be thus 
spiritual, or by the power of his 
truth, it follows by necessity of 
consequence, that the resurrection 
to be effected at his coming in 
the power of the Spirit, will be 
of the same nature, even a spiritual 
resurrection. The solitary text 
Rey. xx. 4—6. confidently em- 
ployed to prove that the martyrs 
and other just persons will rise 
to reign with Christ a thousand 
years in a visible kingdom on the 
earth, may certainly be explained 
and accomplished without a literal 
resurrection. The conversion of 
the Gentiles from Paganism to 
Christianity, evidenced by a cor- 
responding reformation of life, is 
called a resurrection from the 
dead by St. Paul, Rom. vi. 13.; 
Eph. v.14. And if the striking 
analogy subsisting between the 
resurrection of a dead body, and 
the renewal of a soul in righte- 
ousness and true holiness, be duly 





considered, the metaphor will not 
appear violent. The state, there. 
fore, of the Christian chu 

which for a thousand years be- 
fore the general judgment, will 
surpass in purity and zeal all the 
preceding states through which 
the church has passed, is repre. 
sented, with the utmost propriety, 
as a resurrection of martyrs and 
saints from the dead. It is, how- 


ever, too little to say, that the « 


text may be thus explained and 
verified ; the terms employed 
St. John seem to indicate, that it 
must be so understood and accom- 
plished. For it is to be observed, 
that the text does not mention 
the resurrection of bodies, but of 
souls, The word rendered svuls 
from Yvxn, occurs six times in this 
book, in a connection which de- 
termines its signification to be the 
life or living principle in the 
body, and in contradiction to the 
body, while it is also represented 
as existing in a state of separa- 
tion from the body, chap. vi. 9.; 
viii. 9.; xii, 1L.; xviii. 13. And 
in what instance is the word yyy 
used to signify the body itself, 
or still more strangely a dead 
body, which only can be the sub- 
ject of a proper resurrection, or liy- 
ing again? Is a proper and literal 
resurrection ever represented by 
the resurrection of the soul, or 
can it be so represented with 
philosophical accuracy? Is not 
a literal resurrection uniformly 
described as the resurrection of 
the dead, the raising and living 
again of the bodies of the saints, 
even of those bodies that sleep 
in the dust in the grave. But 
were the term bodies employed 
by St. John in the text, it would 
not follow, that a literal resur- 
rection is intended by him. The 
last must still be explained b 
the tenor of the book, from whi 
it is selected, and with which it 
must be supposed to harmonise. 
It will surely be conceded, that 
the Revelation to John was @ 
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suecession of ea passing be- 
fore his wondering view, and 
these symbols, not the things 
symbolized, are what John de- 
scribes in this book. The two 
witnesses, for instance, in Rev. xi. 
ate metaphorical persons, for no 
two men ever lived 1260 years, 
and consequently both the death 
and the resurrection of their 
bodies must be understood figu- 
ratively. Every part indeed of 
this mysterious book, relating to 
futurity, is symbolical. The books, 
the seals, the trumpets; the thrones, 
the cities, the kingdoms; the 
stars, the thunders, the earth- 
quakes, are all taken metaphori- 
eally—why not then the resurrec- 
tion of the martyrs and confes- 
sors? Besides, a resurrection is 
awell known prophetic figure for 
a restoration, revival, or advance- 
ment of the cause or interest of 
a people, who have been borne 
down, depressed, and as it were 
killed and buried by opposition. 
Thus Ezek. xxxvii. the restora- 
tion of Israel from destructive 
captivity, is described as a resur- 
rection of dry bones. When the 
Lord promises deliverance to the 
Jews, by Isaiah the prophet, he 
puts this language in his mouth, 
—* Thy dead men shall live, 
together with my dead body shall 
they arise.” Ephraim in distress 
is encouraged to return to the 
Lord by Hosea with these words 
—“ After two days he will re- 
vive us, in the third day he will 
raise us up, and we shall live in 
his sight.” Nor let it be for- 
gotten, that a literal resurrection 
of the righteous a thousand years 
before that of the wicked, seems 
to contradict the plain account of 
the matter in the Gospels and 
Epistles; for instance, Christ 


Says, “ the hour is coming in 
which all that are in the graves 
shall hear his voice, and shall 
ome forth; they that have done 
00d unto the resurrection of life, 
4nd they that have done evil to 
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the resurrection of damnation.” 
Can the hour here signify two 
different periods at a thousand 
years distance from each other ? 
But in that hour, all that are in 
the grave shall hear his voice 
and come forth; not the righ- 
teous dead only, for these are not 
all that are in the grave; not the 
wicked dead only, for these have 
not done good; but all that are 
in the grave shall come forth, 
John v. 28, 29. St. Paul repre- 
sents the resurrection of the dead 
as performed in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, when the 
trumpets shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised, and the 

who are alive and remain shall 
be changed. 1 Cor. xv.23. There 
is indeed to be an order in the 
resurrection ; but to support the 
hypothesis of our first-resurrec- 
tion-men, the words should rather 
haverun thus:—‘*, Christ the 
first-fruits, then the martyrs, &c. 
at his coming, and a thousand 
years after the residue of man- 
kind! Then cometh the end,” &c. 
The Lord repeatedly declares, 
that he will raise up believers at 
the last day; John v. 39, 40. 
44, 45. and makes the last day, 
the day in which men shall be 
judged, John xii. 48; and de- 
scribes the judgment both of the 
righteous and the wicked, as taking 
place at the same period, Matt, 
xxv. 31. ad ult. Now to affirm, 
that there will be a day a thousand 
years after the last day for the 
resurrection of the wicked, and 
their judgment, not only contra- 
dicts thts, but is a manifest im- 
propriety of speech. And does 
not John himself place the proper 
and general resurrection and 
judgment after the thousand years 
reign of Christ? Rev. xx. 11, 12, 
It is also worthy of remark, that 
in all the descriptions of the re- 
surrection and future judgment, 
which are given us at such length 
in the Gospels and Epistles; 
there is no mention made of 9 





first and second fesurrection at a 
thousand years distance from each 
other. 

Once more ; this scheme is not 
only opposed to the general sen- 
timents of good men, and repug- 
nant’ to the holy Scriptures, it is 
also inconsistent with itself, and 
taxes with a like inconsistency 
the oracles ‘of God. According 
to their own scheme, when Israel 
returns to Zian, their souls shall 
be as a well-watered garden, and 
they shall not sorrow any more 
at all. Jer. xxxi. 12. They shall be 
gathered out of all countries, whi- 
ther the Lord has driven them in his 
anger; he will bring them again to 
this place, and will cause them to 
dwell safely ; yea, he will put his 
fear in their hearts, and they shall 
not depart from him, Jer. xxxii. 
37—43. When I have brought 
them ‘again from the people, and 
gathered them out of the enemies 
lands, then shall they know that I 
am the Lord their God, who caused 
them to be led into captivity among 
the heathen ; but I have gathered 
them to their own land, and have 
left none of them any more. 
Ezek. xxxix. 27-29. I will 
plant them upon their land, and 
they shall no more be pulled up 
out of the land which I have 
given them, saith the Lord. Amos 
ix.15. And yet they tell us that 
unheard-of calamities shall befall 
them after their return, from which 
they are to be miraculously deli- 
vered, though these calamities are 
to be the consequence of their 
crimes in departing from the Lord ; 
that after these: miraculous deli- 
verances they will treacherously 
depart from the Lord again, and 
involve themselves a second time 
in unparalleled distress, from 
which they will be emancipated 
by the coming of the Lord—that 
then, and not till then, they will 
be converted to the faith of Christ, 
and share the blessings of his 
grace. They suppose, moreover, 
that the saints, after reigning with 
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Christa thousand years, it j 
ritual, immortalized, and gl 
bodies, will be’ surrounded ‘with 
enemies in gross earthly fornis, 
even the armies of Gog and M 
—that though the destruction of 
death at the resurrection of the 
righteous, will be the accomplish. 
ment of the apostolic prediction, 
the last enemy that shall be de. 
stroyed is death; yet Gog and 
Magog are enemies which shall be 
destroyed a thousand years afterthe 
destruction of the last enemy, and 
that the saints will appear in judg- 
ment. to receive their final sen- 
tence, after they have been glorified 
together with Christ for a thousand 
years; all which suppositions ap- 
pear equally unnatural, unscrip- 
tural, and absurd. In fine, while 
they attempt to display their zeal 
for the glory of the Redeemer’ 
reign, they suppose that a tem- 
poral monarchy, a territorial king- 
dom will be more glorious than a 
spiritual reign ; at least, that the 
spiritual subjugation of the world 
to Christ, would not suffice for 
the fulfilment of all the prophecies 
relating to the regal splendour of 
King Messiah, without this ex- 
terior pomp and show; while yet 
this glory, so essential to the domi- 
niorn of Jesus, is to pass away 
with these heavens at the confla- 
gration of the universe, and soa 
period will be put to that domi- 
nion, of which it is written—there 
shall be no end. 

It is time to bring this paper to 
a close, for the length of whieh, 
I trust, the importance of the 
theme is a sufficient apology. I 
shall only add, to evince the im- 
portance of this general review, 
that the doctrine of the personal 
reign of Christ stands or falls with 
the other articles with which it is 
associated. Let no man suppose, 
therefore, that this capital point 
may be maintained without the 
minor parts of the scheme on which 
I have animadverted ; they are 
but parts of one prophetic or imi 
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givary whole. The proofs of the 
-yisible reign of Christ are of the 
same kind as those which prove 
the other attendant events; and 
the objections which lie against 
these are equally forcible against 
that. This, it is presumed; will 
more fully appear, when we en- 
deavour, in our next, to trace the 
eurious process by which well- 
meaning and gifted men have been 
led to the adoption of these fan- 
eifuland heterogeneous ideas. 
NPS ATs. 
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FARTHER REPLY TO MONSIEUR 
ROCHAT. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN,—When [L sent the 
remarks, (inserted in your 
azine for June last,) on the 

correspondence between Rev. Dr. 

Smith and a Swiss Minister, [ 

hail no object in view but that 

of endeavouring to bring to a 

conclusion a controversy between 

those who appeared to agree in 
every fundamental doctrine of 

Scripture; and I had no expec- 

tation of having occasion to re- 

new the subject. But the letter 
from M. Rochat, inserted in your 
last Magazine, makes a few re- 
marks necessary. He therein ob- 
serves, ‘‘ that the mischief of con- 
troversies lies in men not under- 
standing each other,” and it is 

in the good man does not un- 

tand the drift of my reason- 
ing. He calls on me for a clear, 
plain, and rigorously exact defini- 
tion of saving faith; but this is 
not the point on which we differ, 

It was my aim to show that a 

person possessing true faith, or 

as M. Rochat calls it, fudé faith, 
which I suppose he means 
t the Scripture terms the full 
assurance of faith, might yet be 

4 stranger to an assurance of his 

personal interest in the blessings 
of salvation. M. Rochat thinks 
have gone too far in stating 

I considered him as having 
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very confused ideas of faith. I 
had no intention to give him 
offence by the expression; but 
let it be changed for imperfect, or 
partial, and | cannot see reason 
to alter my opinion. 

It is true that the Scriptures de- 
clare, ‘* Whosoever believeth on 
the Son of God shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life; and 
that there is no other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby 
we must (or can) be saved.” 

But then it is equally true that 
the same Scriptures declare, that 
“‘ without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord;” and we: are ex- 
horted to. give all diligence to 
make our calling and election 
sure, (which can only be under- 
stood, surely, as referring to the 
evidences of them;) and what are 
those evidences, but finding in 
ourselves, by close and impartial 
examination, an agreement with 
those marks and charaeteristics 
which are given in the word of 
God as descriptive of true be- 
lievers? such as having the spirit 
of Christ,—possessing the wisdom 
which is from above, with all its 
pure and loveiy influences,—toge- 
ther with the graces of humility, 
love, zeal, patience, acquiescence 
in regard to the will of God, &c. 
&c. summarily called the fruits of 
righteousness.—__Now_ the sincere 
Christian, who has no doubt as to 
the ground of his hope towards 
God, nor any doubt as to the 
faithfulness of God in regard ‘to 
fulfilling what he has promised, 
yet, when engaged in self-exami- 
nation, (a duty strongly enforced 
in the ‘Scriptures,) finds such re- 
mains of unsubdued corruption in 
his heart,—such deficiencies in his 
temper and conduct,—such im- 
perfection in his best duties—such 
cleaving to the world—such waat 
of spiritual-mindedness, and so 
little conformity to the example 
of Christ, as leads him to fear 
that his faith is not a living but a 
dead faith, and that he has only a. 
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name to live—this humbles him 
before God, and leads him daily 
to renew his application to the 
blood of Christ for pardon and 
cleansing, and to renew his reso- 
lutions, in the strength of his 
grace to watch and pray, and 


strive against sin; and thus doing, 
he is not without hope, that He 
who is able to keep him from 
falling, will preserve and conduct 


him safely to the heavenly king- 
dom. If any one should endea- 
vour to comfort a person in such 
circumstances, by telling him that 
every believer in Christ ought 
not to indulge any doubts as to 
the safety of his state, his reply 
would naturally be, (supposing 
this to be true,) “* you are takin 

for granted the very thing that 

am in doubt about.” After ear- 
nest prayer, increasing circum- 
spection, and a long contest with 
his spiritual foes, the sincere and 
humble Christian will find, that 
he is making progress in the divine 
lite; that he has been enabled to 
advance in holiness; that he loves 
God more, and has his conversa- 
tion more in heaven: he begins, 
therefore, to possess a good hope 
through grace, and perhaps ulti- 
mately attains to the full assurance 
of hope. The Scripture indeed 





* @,* The Editors must now request their esteemed Correspondents to close this 
controversy, which has been carried much beyond the limits usually allotted for such 


discussions. 


Sonnet. 


” [November, 
declares, that “ the Spirit witness. 
eth with our spirits, that we are 
the children of God.” But then, 
let it be remembered, that the 
Holy Spirit always operates as q 
sanctifier before he acts as a com- 
forter—comfort without holiness 
comes from a very different quar- 
ter. 

This appears to be the sub. 
stance of what the Scriptures de- 
clare on this subject; this view of 
it obviates all the objections 
brought forward by M. Rochat, 
in consequence of his misappre- 
hensions. He may think it hard 
that “ the children of God cannot 
obtain peace” in a shorter or less 
laborious way, but others may 
think it no hardship to follow the 
great “4 yt who, while he could 
say, ** I know whom I have be- 
lieved,” could also say, ‘‘ I labour 
to keep under my body and bring 
it into subjection, lest by any 
means, when I have preached 
to others, I myself should be a 
cast-away.” 

I beg to present these hints to 
the consideration of M. Rochat, 
whose character I respect, and 
whose welfare I hen: desire. 
I am, Gentlemen, 

Your’s respectfully, 

mT. 6. 
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SONNET. 


“Two whom I knew, late sister pilgrims here, 
seraphs in that world of light ; 
iving and with fear, 
the vale of night, 
"Had lain them down to sleep, and as they slept 

Death came with noiseless step and harmless dart, 
And not a pain was felt or tear was wept, 

Nor pang, nor struggle, nor convulsive start, 
“But in the gentle semblance of a dream, 

(As Peter’s, who scarce thought his freedom true, 
So like a beauteous vision did it seem,) 

Death drew the veil, and open’d heaven to view. 
‘Scarcely could Enoch, or Elijah, rise 
passage to the skies ! 


Now 
Who view’d with cold m 
The dark deep river, 


With more delightful 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


_Sewevessetes 


Memoirs, including Letters and Se- 
lect Remains, of John Urquhart, 
late of the University of St. An- 
drew's. By Wm. Orme. 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s. Holdsworth. 

Tue sensibilities of nature, as 

well as the benignant anticipa- 

tions of grace, constrain us to 
drop the tear of unfeigned sorrow 
over the tomb of early and conse- 
erated genius. The sight of the 
seathed sapling, or withered rose- 
bud awakens a displacent sympa- 
thy. But when a whole harvest 
is ravished from us by blasting 
mildew, just when the ear was 

bursting fom its hood—it is not a 

bare frustration, it is a mockery of 

hope, that sharpens regret, and 
augments the sense of desola- 
tion. Yet such visitations are 
ordained to come upon an apostate 
race, to subserve the high purposes 
of a retributive and corrective dis- 
pensation. We are apt to call 
these displays of divine sovereignty 
mysterious, while their obvious 
tendency is not merely to impress 
the lesson of the universal reign 
of sin and death, but to teach the 
renovated part of human intelli- 
gences, that the God of grace 
is independent of the selectest 
agency, and that what he conde- 
scends to use, be it illustrious or 
mean, owes its efficiency to his 
own blessing. If the sympathies 
of nature seem to be all violated 
when youthful bloom and vigour 
are given as a prey to the de- 
stroyer, how much sharper does 
the pang become where hin had 
m promise of eminent talent 
and rare endowment! Add still 
to the bitterness of the visitation— 
the disappointment of benevolent 
ires, the frustration of gracious 

» the sudden extinction of a 
burning and a shining light in a 


benighted world—and the sadness 
both of natural feeling and of gra- 
cious sympathy, can rise no higher. 
Genius—the rarest of human en- 
dowments, and piety—the choicest 
of divine benedictions, fading like 
a nipt blossom or an unripe fruit, 
and dropping into the portion of 
weeds a withered leaves ;—this 
is a stroke that rankles, while it 
cee to the holiest sanctua 
oth of natural and devout sensi- 
bility. Science and Religion both 
deck themselves in weeds, and 
bend over such a tomb, The loss 
is not private; the stroke and the 
pang are not personal; it is the 
world that has lost a benefactor; 
the church that is bereft of an or 
nament. d 
Yet if it be true, that human 
life should be less estimated by 
years than by deeds and acqui- 
sitions, and if none have lived in 
vain who have lived to God, then 
the poignancy of our regrets may 
be softened, and our sense of loss 
mitigated. The premature fall of 
one man has been more useful 
than the long life of another. God 
has granted some of his servants 
more success after they were 
dead than while they lived; and 
made their graves more eloquent 
than their tongues. The good we 
design, and the promise we give 
in life, may yet be fulfilled, when 
we live only in the memories and 
regrets of mankind. Our very dust, 
at God's bidding, shall put forth 
a virtue, which living we could 
not command, and the bones of a 
dead prophet produce effects sur- 
rage al that accompanied his 
ife. Great, as we might fairly 
calculate, would have been the 
usefulness of a Spencer, and a 
Kirk White, and a. Martyn, had 
their age been lengthened only to 
4G 2 
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the ordinary lot of man, yet there 
is satisfactory evidence, in the ex- 
citement their deaths occasioned, 
in the impulse their characters gave 
—an impulse not yet subsided— 
and in the fragrancy of grace which 
their memories still diffuse, that 
the promise of their youth has not 
failed—theystill bloom, still preach, 
still write. An honour has been 
accorded them not granted to 
many of our race, of having their 
youth immortalized, and all their 
fair colours and brightest hues 
perpetuated in the dewy freshness 
of the morning, before age had 
dimmed their lustre; just as we 
have seen flowers and fruits en- 
shrined with all their loveliest 
tints in a bed of amber. And now 
another name must be added, and 
Urquhart be intwined with this 
flowery wreath of Zion’s choicest 
blossoms. 

In performing our duty, which 
we can hardly persuade ourselves 
ought to be that of critics, we are 
too much wrapt in admiration of the 
extraordinary youth, to allow any 
feelings to predominate but those 
of regret, for so much excellence 
torn from us before we knew that 
we possessed it; and of ardent hope 
that the burning love, and matured 

iety, and manly wisdom of young 

rquhart may yet display a semi- 
nating virtue, and rise again_mul- 
tiplied a hundred fold from his 
ashes, through the memorial by 
which those high qualities will now 
come in contact with more minds, 
than they could ever have influ- 
enced while living. 

John Urquhart was ayoees man 
of only eighteen at his death, who 
had made a most distinguished 
figure in every department of 
learning, and far outstripped all 
his compeers ; and of them it may 
be said, the fame of Dr. Chalmers 
had drawn some of the choicest 
youths of the North, and several 
from the South, to the University 
ef St. Andrew's, at the time that 
young Urquhart made his appear- 





ance. It is not necessary for us 
to follow the narrative of his rapid 
and brilliant transit. We shalj 
first give our readers the o 4 
tunity of perusing the brief but 
expressive outline of his character 
from the pen of Dr. Chalmers, 
which is contained in the preface 
to the Memoir. It is addressed in 
a letter to Mr. Orme. 


** He is altogether worthy of the bio- 
graphical notice which you purpose. My 
first knowledge of him was as a student, 
in which capacity he far outpeered all his 
fellows; and in a class of uncommon 
force, and brilliancy of talent, shone forth 
as a star of the first magnitude. 

** Ido not recollect the subjects of bis 
various Essays; but the very first which 
he read in the hearing of myself, and of 
his fellow-students, placed him at the 
head of the class in point of estimation: 
a station which he supported throughont, 
and which was fully authenticated at the 
last, by the highest prize being assigned to 
him for those anonymous compositions, 
which are submitted to my own judgment, 
and among which, I decide the relative 
and respective merits, without any know- 
ledge of their authors. 

** For several months I only recognised 
him as a person of fine taste, and lofty 
intellect; which, teeming forth, as they 
did from one who had not yet terminatet 
his boy-hood, gave the indication; ané 
the promise of something quite superlative 
in future life. It was not till after I had, 
for a time, admired his capacities for 
scieuce, that I knew him as the object of 
afar higher admiration, for his deep and 
devoted sacredness. 

*< It was in the second session of my ac- 
quaintance with him, that I devolved upoo 
him the care of a Sabbath-school, which 
I had formed. In the conduct of this 
little seminary, he displayed a tact, and a 
talent, which were quite admirable, and I 


felt myself far out-run by him, in the | 


power of kind and impressive communi- 
eation; and in that faculty, by which 
he commanded the interest of the pupils, 
and could guin, at all times, the entire 
sympathy of their understanding. . Indeed, 
all his endowments, whether of the head 
or of the heart, were in the best possible 
keeping. For example,--he was alike 
literary and mathematical, and combined 
the utmost beauty of composition, with 
the rigour and precision of the exact 
sciences. But his crowning excellence 
was his piety ; that virtue, which matured 
him so early for beaven, and bore him ia 
triymph from that earth on which he bath 
so briefly sojourned, This religious spirit 
gave a certain etherial hue to all his col 
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‘Jee exhibitions. He bad the amplitude 

, but none of its irregularities. 
: was no shooting forth of mind in 
qe direction, so as to give a prominency 
tocertain acquisitions, by which to over- 


shadow, or to leave behind, the other ac- 


of his educational course. He 

was neither a mere geometer, nor a mere 
ist, nor a mere metaphysician ; he 
was all put together; alike distinguished 
by the fulness, and the harmony of his 


“J Jeave to you, Sir, the narrative of 
his higher characteristics. 1 have spoken, 
aod fully spoken, of the attainments of 
his philosophy, — to you it belongs, to 
pol yf the sublimer attainments of his 
faith. 


« Had I needed ought to reconcile me 
to the transition. which I have made, from 
the state of a pastor, to that of a pro- 
fessor, it would justly be the successive 
presentation, year after year, of such 
students as John Urquhart, nor, in giving 
up the direct work of a Christian minister, 
can | regret the station to which Provi- 
dence has translated me, at one of the 
fountain heads of the Christian ministry in 
our land.’’-- pp. xvi--xx. 


Mr. Orme’ was his friend and 
=: Dr. Chalmers was one of 

is tutors at the University, and it 
may be deemed probable, that the 
one has been swayed by personal 
friendship, and the other by an in- 
nocent kind of favouritism not 
unusual in teachers who entertain 
a lively interest in the improve- 
ment and eminence of their pupils. 
But so far as our judgment ex- 
tends, though there should be 
a little over-estimating in some 
branches of his character, which 
we by no means profess to have 
detected, yet there is none in the 
total amount; and we are con- 
vinced that, after all, some of his 
great excellencies, and those the 
most astonishing in a lad of his age, 
considerably surpass all that his 
biographer and his literary friends 
have stated. It is abundantly evi- 
dent, from the specimens contained 
in these interesting volumes, that 
however splendid were his literary 
acquirements, his gracious endow- 
ments were still moreso. He might 
have found elsewhere many com- 
peers in every department of science 


tndletters,in which, at St. Andrew’s 
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at least, he stood without a rival ; 
but we very much doubt if there 
existed his equal among the 
churches of Great Britain, either 
in theological science or practical 
piety; and certainly, for the ex- 
traordinary assemblage of genius, 
learning, theology, and holy zeal, 
it may be long before we shall 
hear of such another. His college 
career was short, but from the very 
first, splendid in a highdegree. He 
entered the University by gaining 
the first bursary, or exhibition, from 
thirty-three competitors, in the year 
1822. In every subsequent session 
he outstripped, by a lengthening 
distance, all his fellows; and suc- 
cessively attained the highest dis- 
tinction in every stage of his curri- 
culum. But Mr. Orme has wisely 
forborne to enter into details of his 
literary and scientific eminence— 
he had. a higher object in view than 
to hold forth his young friend as a 
favourite son of genius, or a rising 
light of science. The youthful 
Urquhart had felt the promptings 
of a nobler ambition ; he had con- 
secrated all to the service of his 
Saviour ; and his short, yet Happy 
career of spiritual usefulness was 
begun at St. Andrew’s. There the 
Missionary standard was erected, 
and this youthful leader, who stood 
unrivalled amidst the venerable 
Halls of that ancient University, 
and bore off its highest honours, 
was not ashamed to stand at its 
gate, and cry, ‘‘ Who is on the 
Lord’s side? let him come unto 
me.” A band of choice young 
spirits caught the flame; and there 
did he assemble them, from time to 
time, to fire their breasts with a 
purer ardour than that which urged 
them up the hill of science. He 
had,withsome others of his youthful 
associates, resolutely devoted him- 
self to the Missionary work ; was 
endeavouring to spread the holy 
leaven; concerting measures for 
uniting the pious youth in all the 
Universities of Scotland, England, 
and America, in one Missionary 
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that God who hath formed the heart, 
man, with that God, who, in times past, 


Association, and was labouring 
to induce affectionate and re- 
luctant relatives to resign him for 
ever to the Lord’s work among 
the heathen, when, like a too early 
flower, that had untimely discover- 
ed its beauty, he faded, and sank 
almost without warning, before the 
astonished and admiring gaze of 
his friends. 

There is, if not a melancholy, (for 
we would not seem to use a murmur- 
ing wordin reference to his fall,) yet 
a plaintive satisfaction now in the 
perusal of those remains which 

articularly exhibit his attainments 
in divine knowledge and personal 
religion. Mr. Orme has dedicated 
his work to the London Missionary 
Society, who were to have had the 
living youth, as soon as his affairs 
and the feelings of his relatives, 
and his age, would have justified 
them in accepting his services, 
They have his memory; they have 
the picture of a missionary student, 
such an one as may yet do them 
and their cause much more essential 
service than could have been ren- 
dered by his personal labours, had 
they been extended to hoary hairs. 

We shall now present our read- 
ers with one or two specimens of 
his religious attainments. These, 
in the style and grace of their exe- 
cution, will enable every qualified 
person to judge of the general 
superiority of his faculties, as well 
as show, in its results, the amount 
of his various attainments. The 
first is only a fragment, and is en- 
titled 


‘© ON THE LOVE OF FAME. 
“And seekest thou great things for thyself?” &c. 
J F 


eremiah. 


** I have often thought it peculiarly in- 
teresting to compare that morality which 
is to be found in the systems of ancient 
philosophy, with the morality which is 
contained in the Bible ;—to see the heart 
of man still reflecting, though dimly and 
imperfectly, that image which was stamped 
upon it at first ;—to observe the harmo- 
nious accordance which obtains between 
the law that is written in the heart, and 
the law which has been revealed to us by 


spake unto the fathers by the ; 
and who hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son. ; 

** Some of these theories of the ancients 
are so beautiful, and so perfect, that we 
are apt to feel disappointed that their prac. 
tical influence was nut extensi and 
powerfully felt. But we shall not wonder - 
at this, if we consider how difficult it igtp 
arrest the attention by abstract traths;— 
and how little of practical efficacy there ig 
in such truths, even when most fully ap- 
prehended. To cultivate any. feeling, we 
must not look to the feeling itself ; but to 
the object which naturally excites it. And 
in this point of view we may behold the 
vast superiority of the Christian religion, 
to every other, as a system of practical 
morality. 

** Here the abstract principles of natural 
religion are embodied in facts: and alj 
that we have to do is to direct the attention. 
to these facts, and the proper state of 
feeling is the invariable and immediate 
result. 

«* But not only are the symptoms of the 
ancient philosophers deficient in practical 
efficacy ; they are even imperfect -as the. 
ories of morality. Pure and elevated a 
they appear, when viewed abstractly and ig 
themselves, they cannot stand a comparison 
with that purer system which has beet 
given us by revelation. 

**To most of the precepts which are 
given us in the Bible, we can find some 
counterpart in the writings of heathen 
philosophers ; but there is one virtue 
which we hesitate not to say, is more fre- 
quently inculcated in the Bible than any 
other ;—for a counterpart to which 
may search the whole writings of ancient 
philosophy, and find nothing that bears to 
it the most distant resemblance. Never 
did there come from the pen of a heathen, 
sentiments like those contained in our 
motto : —‘‘ Seekest thou great things for 
thyself? Seek them not.” It is a very 
striking fact, that, in the language of 
Greece and Rome, there is not a word 
express humility as a virtue :—those words 
which are generally used signify rather 
meanness, and that crouching to power, 
which is the feeling not of a humble, but 
of a dastardly spirit. On the other hand, 
pride and haughtiness were considered as 
the concomitants of prowess and bravery; 
and hence the heroes of ancient poetry are 
ae furnished with an abundant por- 
tion of both. 

«* Yes ; that vice which we inherit from 
the author of our misery, lurks too sue 
cessfully in the recesses of the humas 
bosom, to be discovered by the light of 
reason alone ;--it requires a more search+ 
ing scrutiny to drag it from that place, 
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ia of our souls. In the pre- 

state of the human a it 

jadifficult to distinguish between those de- 
sires and Seopeadtios which may have once 
been pure; but which, at the fall, were 
; and those which are radically 

and which could not have existed in 

+ ip man, in his state of original 
parity. Without hesitation, we would 
class pride in the latter division, as a feel- 
altogether of demoniacal origin; and 
could not exist in the mind of a 


en taken up its abode in the in- 
seot 


sHkGss s2ha5 
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re and holy being. 
= Mee Bot thongh ~ 4 can thus give a most 
, we wnbesitating deliverance with regard to this 
it to fice itself, there are some of its modifica- 
And tions about which we cannot denounce so 
the — . The desire of fame, and the 
ion, desire of power, and all that is described 
tical in our text by the seeking after great 
things, have so often been declared by our 
ural ical writers to be innocent, if not 
all Iaodable propensities, that we almost feel 
tion asif it were presumption for us to give it 
e of as our opiniom, that they are inimical to 


= 


the spirit of true religion. 

co, be true, that such feelings 
existed in the bosom of our first parents, 
before their expulsion from the blissful 
abodes of Eden ; and that they vied with 
each other to gain the favour and applause 
perhaps of their God. And it may be 
tue, that there is among the angels as 
generous emulation, to provoke each 
other to good works ;--but still we think 
it true, that in our present condition, it 
isextremely dangerous, if not sinful, to 

way to this propensity. 

art fie be egeed, indeed, that the 
love of praise operates as a very powerful 
principle in restraining many of the fiercer 
passions, and that without it the moral 
world would soon become a scene of wild 
confusion and disorder; but in the same 
wanner might we plead for anger and sel- 
fishness, and even avarice itself. These 
are all very powerful checks in restraining 
many of our grosser propensities, and to 
them we are indebted for many of the de- 
cencies which adorn civilized society ; but 
who would make this a plea for their vir- 
tuonsness ? 

“There is one circumstance which 
makes the love of fame a very dangerous 
Propensity ;--it is the very low standard 
of virtue which generally prevails in the 
world, Were the standard a perfect one, 
then would the case be different. He only 
would be praised, who was truly virtuous, 
and the love of fame would be identical 
With the love of virtue. But this alas, is 
notthe case. The men of the world have 
fized on a standard of virtue convenient for 
themselves ; and whoever by his actions 
gos beyond this standard, tacitly pro- 
nounces condemnation upon them, and 
Most assuredly will meet with their hatred 
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and disapprobation. It is thus that the 
most virtuous in all ages have been met 
with ignominy and contempt. .And it is 
thus that this deference to the opinion of 
the world has diverted many from the con- 
scientious performance of what they knew 
to be right. 

‘* Thus, even in a worldly point of 
view, and considered merely as an abstract 
question in morals, would we consider the 
opinions of our fellow-men a most im- 
proper standard whereby to regulate our 
actions. But when we add yet another 
element, and consider the subject as it 
bears upon our religious character,—when 
we consider it not only as it affects our 
duty to our feilow-men, but as it affects 
our duty to God, we shail feel that to make 
the praise of men the standard of our con- 
duct is still more dangerous. 

** The love of praise is, perhaps, an 
original principle of our constitution ; 
and if it be, then it were vain to attempt 
its annihilation. Nor is this required of 
us. All that we are bid do in the Bible, 
is to give it a new direction. And the 
condemnation of the Pharisees of old, 
was not that they loved praise, but that 
they loved the praise of men more than 
the praise of God. 

** We know of no feeling in our con- 
stitution which is stronger, which is more 
difficult to overcome than the love of 
fame, or tue love of praise, for we hold 
them to be very nearly the same. So 
strong is it, that it is capable of carrying 
us through the greatest difficulties and 
dangers, of enabling us to persevere in the 
most unwearied exertion, and urging us 
onward even to death itself.”"--pp, 190-- 
195, 


Our second extract shall con- 
sist of part of an essay, or sermon, 
which we fully agree with Mr. 
Orme is entitled to be denominated 
an extraordinary effort of so young 
a mind. We should, indeed, be 
glad to make room for the whole 
of it, but it is too long to be in- 
serted entire. We take only a 
few of the first pages; the latter 
part is superior even to the begin- 
ning. 


** 2 CoRINTHIANS, iv. 13. 


** We having the same spirit of faith, ac 
cording as it is written, I believed, therefore 
have I spoken ; we also believe, and therefore 
speak.” 


‘¢There is a common proverb, that 
‘the truth should not be always told.’ 
In other words, that it is not always a 
good reason for speaking that we believe. 






Although apparently at first sight a little 
paradoxical, this saying will be found like 
most other proverbs, to embody the wis- 
dom of very extensive experience. 

<* There are some traths which concern 
Only a few individvals,*and in which the 
rest of mankind have no interest whatever. 
if there be nothing absolutely wrong, there 
is at least something very trifling in pub- 
lishing such matters. And you cannot, 
perhaps, pitch upon a character more uni- 
versally despised, than that of the busy- 
body or the tell-tale. Yet each of these 
deservedly detested characters, could, per- 
haps, allege in excnse for all his silly con- 
versation, that he spoke because he be- 
lieved. 

*¢ There areotker truths which, it would 
be not only idle and improper, but which 
it might be cruel, or even criminal to pro- 
mulgate. That man could have but little 
tenderness or humanity in his disposition, 
who should assiduously relate the dis- 
graces, or the crimes of a departed parent, 
to the surviving children ; and we would 
not hesitate to pronounce it a breach of 
the second great commandment of the 
law, to expose to public view the defects 
ia the private character of our neighbour. 
You are aware, indeed, that the latter ac- 
tion not only is a palpable transgression 
of the law of God, but comes under the 
cognizance even of human jurisprudence. 
Truth is a libel ; and it would be no ex- 
cuse in a court of justice, for the defamer 
of his neighbour’s good name to affirm, that 
he had published only what he had good 
ground to believe. 

’ «© You perceive then, that the quality 
of the motive which Pau! affirms to have 
actuated bim in his public speaking, and 
in his writings, must depend upon the cha- 
racter of those truths, which he so assi- 
duously proclaimed. If they were truths 
which concerned only a few individuals, 
or which, if they had a reference to all, 
were of comparatively insignificant im- 
portance, then it was folly in Paul to 
labour so hard, and to suffer so much to 
proclaim them ; and, notwithstanding all 
the cogency of his reasoning, and the sub- 
limity of his eloquence, we should, in such 
a case, be tempted to concur in the opi- 
nion of the eastern king, that ‘after‘all he 
was but a learned madman. 

‘If again, the truths which Paul 
preached tended only to harrow up the 
feelings of mankind, and to destroy what 
might be but early prejudices; but yet 
were prejudices with which these whom 
they influenced had associated all that they 
beld dear as patriots, and all that they 
thonght sacred in religion: —if these 
truths tended only to bring to light evils 
tliat had long been hidden, and which had 
even by the common consent of mankind 
béen carefully concealed: —if, ‘finally, 
they tended only to demonstrate to man- 
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kind that their wisdom was folly, atid thet 
their boasted virtue which they hal beam 
would open for them the gates of heavea, 
not only was altogether unab'e to expiate 
their crimes, but was itself too much 
tainted with impurity to find 

before God :--if this alone was the ‘ten 
dency of the truths which Paul preached 
it was more than folly,—it was cruelty to 
proclaim them. Better far for the world; 
they had never been promulgated. 

‘* But I need not tell you that the doc- 
trines which Paul preached were of a far 
different character. 

‘« It is true that they directly tended tp 
produce all the seeming evils | have*beey 
describing ; but God be thanked, this wag 
not their only tendency. ‘True, the feel. 
ings of the decent and the virtuous among 
mankind would be harrowed up, when 
were classed with the vilest of their 
Species, and told that they had been wear. 
ing but the mask of virtue;—that the 
hidden man of the heart was utterly pol- 
luted ; that God had concluded all ‘under 
sin, and that therefore, all are under en 
demnation. True, the prejudices of the 
Jews with all their associations of pa 
triotism and sacredoess, must have beeg 
shocked at being told that the descendants 
of Abraham were no longer God's chosen 
nation, but that the Gentiles were beeome 
fellow-heirs with them of the promises, 
True, the apostle’s preaching was, to the 
Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness ; but this was not all, or Ire 
peat it, the apostle was guilty of “the 
greatest cruelty. But unto them who be- 
lieve, both Jews and Greeks, it was the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God. 

*¢ In order then to show that the simple 
belief of the truths of the gospel is sufi- 
cient reason for preaching them,--and 
preaching them, tov, with all the um 
wearied diligence and fervent zeal whieh 
characterized the preaching of the Apostle 
Paul ; and at the risk too, of all the losses 
and persecutions to which his ministrysub-’ 
jected him,—we shall attempt to show,— 

*« J. The perfection and excellency of 
the New Testament dispensation. 

“© Il, We shall also attempt to show,” 
that the belief of the gospel is not only 
sufficient reason for preaching it, but that 
it is the only right motive which can lead’ 
an individual to the choice of the ministry 
as his occupation. 

‘« The perfection and exceilency of the 
New Testament dispensation may perhaps 
be most strikingly illustrated by contrast 
ing it with less perfect discoveries. 

*¢ We remark, then, that the doctrines 
of natural religion, (with a very few ex- 
ceptions,) are so very dark and confused, 
as scarcely to warrant, and by no means4 
encourage its promulgation as a syste, 
on the part of those who embraceit.  ~ 

«« By the light-of nature, it is true, we 
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“ perceive the existerice and 
1) the attributes of Deity. It* is 
to the doctrines of natural religion, 

ken individually, but to ong was 

asa system of religion, that 

Be weesect is applicable. Had God 

revealed himself to us by his Spirit, 

or by his Son, still we might have known 
gomething of his character from the works 
qhich he has made. And in contrasting 
the declarations of God’s word with the 

; of his works, we conceive that 
men of differerit partics have fallen into 
opposite extremes. The mere philosopher 
would wish to. convince us that nature 

so audibly, and so unequivocally of 

a aan as to render all superna- 

tural declarations of his will unnecessary; 

While, on the other hand, it must be con- 

fessed, that the advocates of a written tes- 

timony from above have sometimes, 
through a. wish to magnify the importance 
of the communications of God’s Spirit, 
jated that testimony which his 
works undoubtedly bear to the character 
of their great Creator. It is our wish to 
steer clear of these extremes; and, in at- 
tempting to do so, we cannot follow a safer 
course than that which the written testi- 
itself points out. 

i The * en declare the glory of 

God, and the firmament sheweth forth his 
aady-work. Day unto day uttereth 

and night unto night sheweth 

. There is no speech nor lan- 
«i where their voice is not heard. 
line is gone out through all the 
eatth, and their words to the end of the 
world.” The invisible things of our Cre- 
ator, even his eternal power and Godhead, 
are thus clearly seen from the creation of 
the world,—‘ being understood by the 
things that-are made.’ 

“So far the voice of nature utters a 
clear and decided declaration ; and so far, 
those who have listened to no higher tes- 
timony; are reprehensible if they speak 
not what they believe, or what they would 
believe, did they attend as they ought to 
the evidence around them. But when 
We attempt from these few isolated, 
though important truths, to form a sys- 
tem of religion,—something that may 
Satisfy us as to the relation in which we 
stand to the powerful Being who created 
the world, how very imperfect does all 
ourknowledge appear, —how unsatisfactory 
all our conclusions,—how dark and fear- 

‘our prospect of futurity ! 

“The ancient philosophers of Greece 

tad Rome could clearly perceive, that 
Was one great Author and Governor 
of-all things,--a Being of inconceivable 
or and of infinite power,--and there- 
fore a Being widely different from those 
contemptible deities which the impure 
ion of their poets had feigned, 
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and which the perverted judgment of a de- 
aded pupulace had accepted as the ob- 
jects of their worship. They must thus 
have perceived that idolatry was not only 
a folly but a crime, and, in so far, they 
were guilty for not promulgating the 
truths they believed ; and, in so far, they 
are liable to that fearful curse which is de- 
nounced against those who ‘ confine the 
truth by unrighteousness.’ 
‘* But it may go far, perhaps, to pal- 
liate, though it cannot atone for their 
crime, that, when they attempted to carry 
out their own speculations, they were 
landed in most unsatisfactory conclusions; 
and if they attempted to guess, when they 
could no longer determine with certainty, 
their conjectures of futurity must have 
been only those of terror and’ despair. 
Not only must they have been convinced, 
from the wondrous objects around them, of 
the power and glory of God, but from the 
conscience within them,—that monitor 
which whispers approbation to all that-is 
good, aod so loudly and bitterly condemns 
what is evil ;—they must have been im- 
pressed with the belief, that He, who gave 
them such a constitution, must himself be 
a lover of righteousness and a hater of 
iniquity. The voice of that monitor, 
however, they must have been conscious 
they had often disobeyed ; and the thought 
cannot fail to have struck them, that, in 
so doing, they had offended Him who had 
placed that monitor within them. They 
must thus have arrived at the conclusion, 
that they had forfeited the favour of Him 
whom his works declared so mighty and so 
glorious. If they risked the thought of 
another state of being, where they should 
be brought into the more immediate pre- 
sence of an offended God, how fearful 
must have been the prospect! If God 
were just, they must abide his righteous 
indignation; and if he were unjust, the 
prospect was not more pleasing. Here 
was a very fearful dilemma, and yet this 
was the legitimate conclusion into which 
their inquiries must have landed them. 
We do not say, that all, or any of the 
ancient philosophers. arrived at this con- 
clusion, but if they did not, it was because, 
dreading the result, they shrunk from the 
inquiry. 
** Now, with such a revelation as this, 
what encouragement was there to promul- 
te their opinions? They could not 
come boldly forward with the great apostle 
of our faith, and say,--‘ We speak because 
we believe.’ All with themsclves was 
darkness and doubt; or if their conjec- 
tures amounted to probability, it was a 
probability of the most fearful kind ;— 
they felt that their opinions landed them- 
selves in no satisfactory conclusion ; or if 
they did seem to point to any one con- 
clusion more decidedly, it was one of the 
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most appalling nature,--even that the 
whole world were exposed to the anger of 
a justly offended God. 

*‘ This view of natural religion may 
serve to explain to us how the philoso- 
phers of ancient times were so enlightened, 
while the multitude around them were 
sunk in the most degraded ignorance. 
They did not think the truths they pos- 
sessed worth promulgating, far less worth 
suffering for. Socrates, that prince of 
heathens, dashed the crown of martyrdom 
away from him, when it had been as easy 
for him to have gained it as to have refused 
it, disclaiming the honourable charge that 
was laid to him of despising the abo- 
minations with which he was sur- 
rounded, and even by his latest breath 
giving the order that the idolatry of 

is country should be sanctioned by his 
name. 

*« They like very well to start objections, 
or even to throw the most insolent aspersions 
on the truths of Christianity; but when 

u ask them what they would substitute 
in its place, they can give no satisfactory 
answer. They are, in the true sense of 
the word, sceptics; they have no settled 
opinions. Infidels they are, too,—they 
doubt,--they disbelieve. 

** You see, then, that, with such a 
knowledge of God as his works can give, 
there is little g t to pr Igat 
that knowledge,--to speak, because we 
believe. We might more strikingly il- 
lustrate this, by contrasting the inactivity 
and easy carelessness of mere worshippers 
of nature in spreading what they profess 
to believe with the ardour and the self- 
denial of the apostles of our faith. Where, 
among the great and the wise, who have 
made reason their god, do we find an in- 
stance of suffering for conscience sake ? 
Or, if very few such examples can be ad- 
duced,— where do we find a single instance 
of martyrdom for the cause of truth ? 
But I am almost forgetting that this part 
of my discourse is only an illustration ; 
and is merely intended, by the darkness of 
its representation, to mark with a clearer 
outline, and paint with stronger colouring, 
that glorious dispensation under which we 
live. 

** But between the twilight darkness of 
nature, and the full blaze of that light 
which shines forth in revelation, there is 
many an intermediate shade of brightness ; 
and, besides that dispensation of mercy 
under which we live, there is many a sup- 
posable way in which a perfect Being 
might have treated his rebellious depend- 
ants. You will excuse ine, if, in order to 
illustrate, still farther, the perfection and 
excellence of the Christian revelation, I 
dwell on some of the supposable reve- 
lations which the Deity might have made 
to us,”’—pp. 196--205. 
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It is not necessary to multiply 
our citations. All the Essays ar 
-very extraordinary for a youth of 
eighteen; but the religious com. 
ener surpass, in extent of 

nowledge, depth of wisdom, and 
facility of expression, every thi 
in the class of juvenile produe. 
tions of which we have any recol- 
lection. The letters, which are 
numerous, are written with great 
simplicity, affection, and ease 
Every thing about the young man 
wore the character of surprisi 
maturity. We have no doubt the 
volumes will be generally read, 
especially by the religious part of 
the community, and among pious 
young men we trust they will be 
extensively useful. Mr. Orme is 
entitled to our best thanks for 
his effort to rescue from forget. 
fulness and oblivion so fair a spe- 
cimen of what nature and grace, ia 
their happiest combination, can 
effect. While these consecrated 
Reliquie are retained, although we 
may painfully feel that the frail 
vessel is wrecked, we can yet exult 
thata portion of her precious freight 
has been saved, and is thus ren- 
dered imperishable, 
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The Christian Sabbath; or, am 
Inquiry into the Religious Obli- 
gation of keeping Holy one Day 
in Seven. By the Rev. Geoege 
Holden, A. M.— London: C€. 
and J. Rivington. 8vo, 12s. 
pp. 515. 


Remarks on the different Senti- 
ments entertained in Christendom 
relative to the Weekly Sabbath, 
By Robert Burnside, A, M. 
—London: Seeley and Son. 
12mo. 5s. pp. 354. 


The Authority of Jehovah asserted; 
or, a Scriptural Plea for the 
Seventh Day Weekly Sabbath, §¢ 
By J. B. Shenston. 8vo. pp. %. 
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which, we exceedingly regret, we 
Have not been able to resume till 
now. In that article we took a 
brief review of the progress of 
sentiment on the divine obligation 
of devoting the whole of the first 
day of the week to religious 
es, and showed the extremely 
. views which had long 
extensively prevailed on that 
subject. 

_Mr. Holden’s work, the most 
elaborate now before us, justifies 
what we conceive to be very lax 
ideas of the divin= obligation of 
the Sabbath, On expediency, 
and the authority of the church, 
he rests the argument for appro- 
priating the first day of the week 
tothe divine service. With other 
ideas of Mr. Holden, we are far 
from satisfied; but they seem na- 
turally to flow from his aban- 
donment of the divine obligation 
af the first day of the week. He 
contends for practices, which he 
calls, vaguely, amusements and 
recreations, suited to the nature of 
the Sabbath. As a spccimen of 
his mode of writing on these prac- 
tices, we insert the following pas- 
sage. 

“The recreations of the Sabbath should, 
inthe second place, be consistent with the 
sacred objects of the institutiun. What- 
ever are riotous and noisy, occasioning 
that intemperate mirth which absorbs the 
mental powers within its vortex, are con- 
trary to those scrious impressions, which 
the devout appropriation of the day was 
intended to produce. The law which en- 
joins it to be kept holy, virtually forbids 
every species of excitement incompatible 
with devotional feelings, as must be the 
effect of all recreations that are not calm, 
tranquillizing, and sedate. Those that 

uce a lassitude of body or mind, also 
the faculties to serious thought, 

keep the heart cold and indifferent to re- 
ligious sentiment, and create that distaste 
ferdevotional intercourse with God, which 
it is the gracious design of the Sabbath to 
preserve and enliven. Clamorous mirth 
taunot accord with the feelings of piety, 
and the train of serious thought, which 
the holy festival of the Lord should im- 
Plant and cherish. ‘The din of the chase, 
the acclamations of the theatre, the hurry 
t of processions, splendid enter- 
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tainments, and publie performances, are 
diametrically opposite to every object for 
which the Sabbath was appointed. It 
may reasonably admit a doubt whether 
any public amusement be compatible with 
that soberness of mind, without which the 
religious duties of the institution cannot 
be adequately performed. They not only 
tend to secularize the day, but distract 
the mind, and excite associations very ill 
adapted to a humble spirit of devotion, 
Still more reprehensible are all amuse- 
ments calculated to inflame the passions, 
as games of chance, lotteries, and the 
thousand modes by which money is lost 
and won. In every stage of gambling, 
from the highest to the lowest, there is 
more or less of bad feeling. When money 
is at stake, the mind is seldon altogether 
indifferent ; there is commonly exultation 
on the one hand, chagrin on the other, 
and a general interest excited, wholly at 
variance with the pious and contemplative 
purposes of the Lord’s day. As nothing 
should be suffered to interfere with these 
purposes, no recreation can be innocent 
which is calculated to banish the dispo- 
sition of mind requisite for the consecra- 
tion of the day to the service of the 
Creator ; and to whatever relaxation we 
may have recourse, it ought to be mild, 
temperate, rational, such as befits a mind 
engaged in the solemn and important ser- 
vice of its God.’’—pp. 383—385, 


For our own part we are old- 
fashioned enough to consider most 
of the recreations referred to in 
this passage unlawful on any day, 
as well as the Lord’s day; and the 
people who follow them during the 
week, are little likely to observe 
the Lord’s day with any degree 
of spirituality. Under the plau- 
sible pretext of vindicating the 
rights of conscience, he employs 
language which we think calculat- 
ed to throw entirely loose the whole 
frame-work of the Lord’s day, 
as well as.lessen the sinfulness of 
violating it. What do our readers 
think of the sentiments entertained 
in the following passage? We 
are sure they will agree with us in 
thinking, that if they are incul- 
cated in a sober and serious book, 
by a respectable clergyman, we 
ought not to be surprised at the 
degree in which the Sabbath is 
publicly violated. 

**To those who have a just sense of 
the value of religion, and whose affectiong 
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are centered; where they ought, upon 
things heavenly and eternal, the whole 
service of the Lord’s day administers the 
most refined enjoyment, in addition to 
which there are recreations in abundance 
which may be harmlessly ana lawfully 
— All diversions, indeed, are not 
admissible, and I bave attempted to draw 
the line of distinction according to the 
spirit and declarations of scripture. But 
far be it from any minister of the Gospel 
to lord it, in this matter, over the con- 
sciences of men. It is a subject which 
may well admit some difference of opi- 
nion. Even while agreed in the general 
principles, some diversity may exist in 
their application to individual instances. 
Such minor differences have ever been, 
and ever will be, and should therefore be 
mutually forgiven, in pity to the weak- 
of our common nature. They ought 
to be merged in the unceasing ardour to 
preserve the fundamenta's of our faith, 
without being suffered to violate the bond 
of peace, in the search of unattainable 
unity. Little is the justice, and less the 
charity of that man, who severely cen- 
sures another for matters, in respect to 
which God. bas given no explicit direc- 
tions ‘Let us not, therefore, judge one 
another any more ; but judge this rather, 
that no man put a stumbling-block, or an 
occasion to fall, in his brother’s way.’ 
So long as there is nothing in the conduct 
of a brother flagrantly contrary to the 
word of God, thongh he may be weak in 
the faith, yet we ought to receive him, 
* but not to doubtful disputations.’ We 
ay be truly charged with being angry 
with him without a cause, if we are 
Offended merely because we cannot con- 
sent to join bim in certain recreations on 
the Lord’s day. ‘ Charity suffereth long, 
and is kind;’ it rejects all harsh judg- 
ment; at the same time we are to mark 
and avoid those who cause divisions and 
offences co to sound doctrine ; and, 
as we valoe the welfare of our souls,—as 
we prize the glory of God, and the honour 
of his name, we must fly from all who 
evidently act from impure motives, and 
who, in the hour of relaxation and amuse- 
ment, are guided by a spirit of profaneness 
and impiety. 

** Little is the stern and unrclenting 
disposition to be commended, which se- 
verely censvres those ranks of society 
who gain subsistence by their daily toil, 
if they devote a larger portion of the day 
+o recreation, than those who, in the 
world’s estimation, are accounted their 
more fortunate brethren. The Sabbath 
was intended to be in part a day of re- 
freshment to the industrious classes, which 
it cannot be, if made a day of puritanical 
rigour and mortified restraint. Those who 
are engaged in wearisome and unwhole- 
some Occupations, may well be excused if 
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they take advantage of the leisure afforded 
them to refresh their strength and 

by innocent amusements; and those who 
are confined to the noxious atmosphere of 
populous cities, are not to be rudely con. 
demned, if, issuing forth * among the 
pleasant villages and farms,’ 

their harassed natures with rural 
sures, and a purer air. Provided they 
avoid all intemperance and riot, and ty- 
multuous mirth, and suffer not 

to interfere with the duties of the day, nor 
to disturb that sobriety of mind which it 
was intended to preserve, they cannot be 
culpable in accepting the offered boon 
of harmless pleasure. Sunday cannot be 
wey passed in the devout offices. of the 
church and the closet, nor would it accord 
with its destination to render it, by un- 
necessary austerity, dismal and forbidding, 
Wiile, therefore, we earncstly contend for 
the fulfilment both of the public and pri- 
vate duties of religion, let us not forbid 
what Providence has allowed to all, ac- 
cording to their respective ranks and avo- 
cations—seasonable intermissions for ra- 
tional indulgence.””—pp. 392 —395. 


After this, who can be surprised 
at the scenes exhibited in the Park, 
and at the tea-gardens of the me- 
tropolis, when London vomits forth 
its thousands on the day of sacred 
rest? 

Mr. Holden thinks his senti- 
ments annihilate the arguments of 
the sabbatarian. 


* *¢ If the opinion here advocated, that 
the numerical day of the Christian Sab- 
bath is not definitively established by 
divine authority, the sabbatarian contro- 
versy will be of very easy determination. 
There have been, and still are, some who 
still keep the Saturday as a Christian 
festival instead of Sunday. The rise of 
these sectarians, if they can be so called, 
is not clearly ascertained : in the primi- 
tive church, it was the custom of certain 
individuals to observe both the Lord’s day 
and the Saturday, in compliance with the 
prejudices of the Jewish converts, as is 
how practi y some members of the 
Abyssinian and Greck Churches; but 
since the Reformation, there have bees, 
both in this and other countries, some 
perfect sabbatorians. The historian, Fal- 
ler, makes mention of some who held 
these tenets towards the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; and the subject was 
controverted during this age with much 
heat and asperity, as appears from the 
publications of Brabourne, Bampfield, and 
other sabbatarians, as well as from those’ 
of White, Prideaux, Wallis, Shepard, Bat- 
teley, Chafie, Brerewood, Dow, Byfield, 
Lowe, Twisse, Heylin, &c. Two congre-: 
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‘gations of them exist now in London; 
England they are few, and chiefly 
moog the Baptists, while in America, 
there sects and schisms multiply with all 
e rankness of the vegetation of their 
pative prairies, ! are, as it seems, far 
more numerous. eir peculiar tenet, as 
stated by Mr. Adam, is, that God hath 
the observation of the seventh, 
7 day of the week, to be observed by 
mankind universally for the weekly Sab- 
bath ; that this command of God is per- 
y binding ; and that this sacred rest 
of the seventh -day Sabbath is not changed, 
by divine authority, from the last to the 
first day of the weck, and, of course, the 
seventh day, which is still kept by the 
Jews, is obligatory on Christians. Now, 
if the view of the subject taken in this 
section be assented to, the fiercely agi- 
tated question, as to the TIME, must be 
pronounced to belong to the non-essen- 
tials of religion. 1f the sabbatical law 
does not fix the identical day, the sab- 
batarians cannot be convicted of a direct 
violation of it; but they are culpable in 
deviating, without any just and urgent 
cause, from the practice of the apostles 
and the Christian church of all ages. The 
evidence of Scripture, and the authority 
of antiquity, are in favour of the Lord’s 
day ; and as they produce no reasons for 
achange sufficient to counterbalance this 
testimony, their views of the subject must 
be deemed injudicious and erroneous, 
They are further to be condemned for 
disturbing the unity of the Church on a 
point which, as the Scriptnres have not 
given any express decision, all believers are 
bound to submit to the regulation of eccle- 
siastical authority in the bonds of peace.’ 
—pp. 277 --279. 


We do not think that the loose 
principles of Mr. Holden will 
affect the views of the sabba- 
tarians; but we are persuaded 
that he has stated much that they 
would find it difficult to answer. 
It is with painful feeling we advert 
to the latest work on that subject, 
how on our table—that of Mr. 
Burnside; a man distinguished 
for no small portion of accurate 

ing, of great acuteness, and 

Wo less distinguished for his mo- 

and unaffected piety, than 

for his learning and his talents. 

His “ Religion of Mankind” does 

vast credit to his character and his 

genius, and will long be valued as 
® monument of departed worth. 

he work of Mr. Burnside may 

idered as furnishing the 
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strength of the cause on his side 
of the question. It is written 
with ability, with great calmness, 
and with considerable plausibility. 
It furnishes some curious informa- 
tion on various points, which the 
author must have collected with 
great pains. But, in our opinion, 
the work is an entire failure, and 
does not meet the body of the ar- 
gument in support of the divine 
obligation to observe the first day 
of the week. 

The following syllabus of the 
contents will enable our readers 
to understand the nature and ob- 
jects of Mr. Burnside’s work. 


‘* Chapter I. Differences of Opinion 
concerning the Nature of a Weekly Sab- 
bath.—II. Differences of Opinion con- 
cerning the Obligation of a Weekly 
Sabbath.—III, Differences of Opinion 
concerning the Antiquity of the Seventh 
Day Weekly Sabbath.—IV. Differences 
of Opinion concerning the Regard paid 
by the Patriarchs and the Gentiles to 
the Seventh Day Weekly Sabbath.—V. 
Differences of Opinion concerning the 
Seventh Day observed by the Jews as 
the Weekly Sabbath.—VI. Differences of 
Opinion concerning the supposed Repeal 
of the Seventh Day Weekly Sabbath.—- 
VII. Differences of Opinion concerning 
the Claim of the First Day to be the 
Weekly Sabbath by Divine Authority. 
— VIII. Differences of Opinion concern- 
ing the supposed Authority of Apostolic 
Tradition to render the First Day the 
Weekly Sabbath.--1X. Differences of 
Opinion concerning the Commencement 
and Termination of the Scriptural Weekly 
Sabbath.—X. Differences of Opinion con- 
cerning the supposed Lawfulness of Man 
to transfer the Scriptural Weekly Sabbath 
to another Day.—XI. Differences of Opi- 
nion concerning the supposed Authority 
of Man to institute a Weekly Sabbath.— 
XII. Differences of Opinion concerning 
the Importance of the Grounds on which 
Sanctification is claimed for a Day as the 
Weekly Sabbath, and its obtaining that 
Sanctification.—Conclusion.” 


No part of the work is more 
unsatisfactory to us than those in 
which Mr, B. endeavours to meet 
the references to the first day of 
the week, which are made in the 
New Testament. Theauthor’smode 
of encountering the argument, 
founded on John’s using the ex- 
pression “* the Lord’s day,” in the 
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Book of Revelation, is very ex- 
traordinary. After saying what 
he could to shake the reader’s 
confidence, that John in that ex- 
pression means the Lord’s day, he 
proceeds, 


“« After these remarks, my reader will 
be not a little surprised, I suppose, at my 
saying that I have no doubt that the 
phrase in question really does mean the 
common Sunday, and no other day. But 
I make the avowal on a ground which, 
I fear, will greatly shock him, consi- 
dering the opinion of people in general 
relative to this subject. [n short, I am 
fully persuaded that the Apostle John 
did not write those words—-that they are 
an interpolation, and that a very late one 
—perhaps about the time of Constantine 
the Great. I proceed to give my reasons 
for holding a sentiment so different from 
that of Christendom at large.’’--pp. 199. 


We should have supposed that 
a man of Mr. B.’s learning and 
good sense, after making such an 
assertion, would have immediately 
produced a long array of MSS. 
Versions and fathers, to justify 
the expulsion from the sacred text 
of this obnoxious phrase. No 
such thing. The clause is omitted 
in no Greek MS., no ancient ver- 
sion, in no ecclesiastical writer, 
who quotes the passage to which 
it belongs. What then is Mr. 
B.'s reasoning in support of such 
an extraordinary proposition ? 


** T cannot doubt the fact of the inter- 
polation in Rev. i. 10: when I consider 
that St. Ignatius, the most ancient of 
the Christian Fathers, who urges the 
Christians in the strongest terms to show 
particular regard to the first day in honour 
of Christ’s resurrection, thongh the 
cotemporary of the Apostle John for 
thirty years, and his disciple, in calling 
Sunday ‘ Lord’s-day,’ (if he ever calls 
it 50,) never once pleads the authority 
and example of his master for this prac- 
tice. It is perfectly incredible that this 
celebrated man, whose talents, learning, 
and picty, were thonght so much of, as 
to be the means of exalting him to a 
bishopric in the ecclesiastical sense of the 
term—this holy martyr—-should call the 
first day ‘ Lord’s day,’ and the ‘ Queen 
of days,’ without ever mentioning the 
words as a quotation from the Revela- 
tion, which he must have known to be 
there, had they been there in his days. 
If he had, after quoting the words, com- 
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mented upon them, in his master’s name, 
in the manner usually done, the 4 
could not have been received or treated 
as equivalent to inspiration by any con. 
sistent Protestant ; but it wonld at least 
have tended to promote bis design far 
more than all his enlogies and vehemence, 
There is no modern writer that agrees 
with him in his view and aim relative to 
the first day, who does not quote the 
passage in Rev. i. 10., and in whose work, 
far from being omitted, it does not ex. 
hibit a conspicuous and splendid figure, 

** No writer, except St. Ignatins, even 
mentions the expression ‘ Lord’s day’ 
till towards the close of the second cen. 
tury: much less quotes it from Rey, 
i. 10.: for as to the Epistle of St. Bar- 
nabas, and the Ecclesiastical or Aposto- 
lical Canons, the last of which works 
contains the words * Lord’s day,’ (tho 
not as quoted from the Revelation,) 
first would have formed a part of Revela- 
tion, had it been really written by the 
Apostle Barnabas; and the latter work 
is by no means so ancient as the title im. 
ports. Justin Martyr calls the first day 
* Sunday,’ and never intimates that it did 
or ought to go by another name. He 
says nothing about the passage in the 
Revelation, nor produces it in support of 
the divine authority of that religious 
regard, which, according to him, was 
paid by the Christians at Rome to a part 
at least of the first day. Had the pas- 
sage existed and been known to him, he 
would most likely have thought it as 
much to his purpose to quote it, as to 
tell us that ‘the Sun of Righteousness 
arose on Sunday.” The Fathers and 
Councils subsequent to that time call the 
first day ‘ Lord’s day’ as well as ‘ Sun- 
day,’ and by its appropriate name, and 
are as solicitous as St. Ignatius for its 
observance : but are equally silent with 
him respecting the words attributed to 
the Apostle John. ‘The most learned ad- 
vocates among the moderns for the first 
day, in applying Rev. i. 10. to that day, 
never refer to any writer earlier than the 
fourth century that quotes it; which they 
would have done, if they could have 
found any: and therefore I suspect, a8 
I mentioned before, that the interpola- 
tion, as I think it is, was made after or 
about the time of Constantine the Great, 
possibly with a view to support the edicts 
of that prince in favour of the first day, 
which take no notice of the religions 
regard hitherto paid to the seventh day 
as much as to the first day, in all 
Christian churehes, except those of Rome 
and Alexandria.”--pp. 201--204. 


After something more, which is 
not to the purpose, he comes to 
his conclusion, as follows :— 


“The manuscripts to which we have 
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gecess are not older than about the sixth 

century. Their containing the passage in 
me 

it. 


therefore, by no means con- 
that the Apostle John wrote 


s Such are the grounds on which I do 
not-consider the words ‘ on the Lord’s 
’ Rev. i. 10. as authentic, or as fol- 
lowing the phrase ‘I was in the Spirit’ 
jn that verse, any more than it does the 
game pbrase, chap. iv. 2. But were it 
ever so certain that the Apostle John did 
write them, I have already shown that 
can be of no use or importance to 
any except those who had access to him 
or to some other inspired person ; since 
without this, there are no means of ascer- 
taining their true sense and proper appli- 
cation.”’-- pp. 206, 207. 


We do not hesitate to say, that 
the failure here is fatal to the 
whole cause, which the respected 
author attempted to support. If 
it can only be sustained at the 
expense of rejecting a clause, 
which is as certainly a part of 
Scripture as any sentence con- 
tained in the Bible, it must and 
‘ought to be given up. 

ndeed, if Mr. B.’s work proves 
any thing, it proves we have no 

bath at all. We think there is 
demonstrative evidence of the abo- 
lition of the seventh day; if, 
therefore, the first is annihilated, 
both must be regarded as swept 
away. To this conclusion we 
shall not very readily come, even 
with Mr. Shenstone’s verbose at- 
tempt to perplex what is clear, 
and unsettle what is established, 
and to justify his own change of 
sentiment and practice. 

The argument which satisfies 
our own mind that it is the will of 
God his peopie should devote the 
first day of the week to the solemn 
and delightful services of religion, 
may be very shortly stated. From 
the beginning, Jehovah claimed 
the seventh part of man’s time as 
his own ; and what the paradisaical 
state required, the law recognised 
and established by provisions and 
enactments peculiar to itself. The 
apostles teach us that all the pe- 
tuliarities of the Mosaic institute 
have been abrogated ; but that its 
spirit and design remain. 


Along with this, by their example, 
they teach us to meet, for the ob- 
servance of all christian ordinances, 
on the first day of the week; 
which day they designate as “ THE 
Lorp’s Day,” and _ positively 
enjoin certain practices to be re- 
gularly observed on it. These or- 
dinances could have been observed 
on the seventh, as easily as on the 
first day, but they preferred the lat- 
ter, for reasons which to them were 
satisfactory. As we are bound to 
imitate their example, as well as to 
obey their precepts, it follows, 
that unless we meet on the first 
day of the week, we cannot fol- 
low the example of the apostles, 
and primitive believers, or comply 
with some of their precepts. And 
as it could not have been their in- 
tention to establish two days of 
sacred rest, it must have been their 
design to substitute the first in the 
place of the seventh day of the 
week. This view of the matter 
appears to have been taken by the 
Christian church in all ages; as 
the first day of the week, though 
often improperly observed, has 
universally been considered the 
Christian Sabbath. 

We might have illustrated this 
argument at great length, but we 
prefer stating it in as few words as 
possible, because we think the 
subject does not require a length- 
ened argumentation to establish or 
to explain it. The observation of 
the first day of the week we hold 
to be a solemn and indispensable 
duty, as well as a most delightful 
privilege; and we view with ex- 
treme dislike and jealousy any at- 
tempt to lessen its obligation or to 
injure its sacredness. 


Se veseeee 


A View of the Economy of Grace, 
in connexion with the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. By the Rev. 
Robert Hogg, Whitehaven. 12mo. 
pp. 312.—Edinburgh: Oliphaut. 
Price 5s. 

We have perused this volume 

with much pleasure. The subject 
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treated in it, is of vital importance ; 
and the author has discussed it 
in a way which is calculated both 
to inform the minds of his readers, 
and to warm their hearts. 

The propagation of the Gospel 
is a work which, in the present 
day, calls forth and combines the 
energies of Christians of every 
name ; and the success which has 
attended their exertions is such as 
to afford the amplest encourage- 
ment to persevere in their work of 
faith, and labour of love. But 
though past success is encourag- 
ing, it does not constitute the 
ground on which the propagation 
of the Gospel ought to be pur- 
sued, It is a provision of mercy 
for mankind; it is the intention 
of the God of mercy that it be 
proclaimed as widely as the effects 
of the curse are felt; the pro- 
clamation of it is committed as a 
trust to those who have themselves 
received the boon. It is laid upon 
them as a debt of gratitude, to 
testify to others what God has 
done for their own souls. Selfish- 
ness is the very eg of the 
spirit of the Gospel. It breathes 

roughout disinterested kindness, 
and infuses the same spirit into 
all who receive the love of its 
truths, and calls forth that spirit 
in exertions for meliorating the 
condition of our fellow-men. It 
leaves us not to devise means 
ourselves for the accomplishment 
of this. end. Had we been left to 
do this, the experience of past 
ages, and the mournful vicissitudes 
in human affairs with which his- 
tory presents us, might well tend 
to paralyze our efforts, and lead 
us to suspect that there could be 
but little rational hope enter- 
tained of future success. But the 
Divine Philanthropist, who “ so 
loved the world, as to give his 
only- begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, 
but should have everlasting life,” 
has turnished us a scheme, on 
which he has suspended the bright- 
est display of his glory ever given 





to the universe—a scheme which 
embodies his manifold wisdom 
containing every thing ‘which 
adapts it to the magnificent end 
to be accomplished by it, and, 
proceeding on which, we have 
the pledge of his faithfulness, that 
the dark places of the earth, 
which are tull of the habitations 
of horrid cruelty, shall be en. 
lightened by the light of life, and 
rescued from the pangs of that 
soul-destroying superstition and 
delusion, under which they were 
so long allowed to writhe, without 
apparently an eye to pity them; 
or an arm to reach them any help, 
Here is the end ; he has furnished 
the means by which it shall be 
accomplished; and, pointing to 
the perishing nations, he says to 
those who are in possession of the 
means—** The same Lord is rich 
unto all that call upon him. For 
it shall come to pass, that whoso- 
ever shall call upon the name of 
the Lord shall be saved. How 
then shall they call on him in 
whom they have not believed? 
and how shall they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard? 
and how shall they hear without 
a preacher? and how shall they 
—_ except they be sent!” 

uman instrumentality is here 
represented as necessary ; and @ 
solemn responsibility is implied, 
as attaching to those who refuse 
to delay to join issue with the 
God of grace in his plan of mercy 
to our fallen family. On the sub- 
ject of this responsibility, there 
are many strong appeals to pro- 
fessing Christians, in the work 
before us. We quote the follow- 
ing. 

** From the charge of rejecting the 
Saviour, the Born + world ill eae 
acquitted: for to them, it was as if he 
had never come into the world, and had 
never suffered and died. Still, however, 
the guilt must rest somewhere ; and 
they are set aside, the condemnation 
fall upon a comparatively small namber: 
for true it is, that Christ did come, and 
that he did become obed 
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even the death of the cross: true it 
that he presented himself to the faith 
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character of a Saviour, 
commandment, that the 
be preached to every crea- 
Where then shall this appalling 
found? Not with the apostles 
ministers of Christ... . they 
at the command of their 
m the face of the earth, and 
» while the warm blood circu- 
ir veins, to preach among the 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
will the guilt be found with those 
have spent their lives in the service 
their divine Master; but it shall be 
visited in those, who, themselves blessed 
with the light of the Sun of Righteous- 
9 were content to a — — 
perishing myriads of immo sou 

without mibing one effort for their salva- 
These are the persons who must 
answer for the ruin of many people, and 
tongues, and nations. At their hand shall 
the blood of those be required, who, if 
warning had been given to them, and the 
Saviour had been exhibited to them, 
might have turned from their wicked 
ways and lived.’’—pp. 261, 262. 


The object of the volume is to 
give a comprehensive view of the 
economy of grace, as illustrating 
at once the “ principles of ‘the 
divine plan,” and the duty of the 
church in reference to the promo- 
tion of the designs of mercy. In 
the introduction, which is occupied 
with pointing out the manner in 
which the purpose of mercy is 
exhibited in the Holy Scriptures, 
there is much valuable truth, 
which our limits will not admit 
ofour extracting ; but which will 
abundantly repay the reader, both 

the importance of the princi- 

which are laid down, and 
the strain of piety which pervades 
the statement of them. The fol- 
lowing extract may serve as a 
specimen of the reasoning in this 
part of the work. 


Por the purpose of obtaining a com- 
ve acquaintance with the economy 
ae we must search the Scriptures ; 
ndin perusing these sacred records, we 
— ways to regard the revelations of 
love in their connexion with the 

ion of the covenant of re- 

; and to receive the affirmations 

> seg this love, not. as so noey ab- 
propositions, but as an exhibition 
the various parts of the scheme of 


» in which the mercifal disposi- 
Men_of our offended Father is promi- 
» H.S. No. 35. 
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nently displayed. For example, in the 
declaration—-* God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life,” we are 
invited to contemplate divine benevolence, 
as gloriously manifested in the gift of 
Christ. The plan of mercy, as a whole, 
is a perfect representation of this good 
will; but as we can never fully compre- 
hend this plan, we must study it in cer- 
tain of its most prominent points, which 
afford the best advantage for obtaining 
that knowledge which our nature (limited 
faculties) can receive of the simple prin- 
ciple which the whole is ted to 
illustrate. Many misconceptions respect- 
ing the love of God have arisen in the 
minds of men from nice disquisitions, 
founded on some undefinable notions of it, 
which are entirely unconnected with his 
dispensations; as if we could form an 
just conceptions of his character, whic 
we do not derive from what he has done, 
or is doing, to make himself known. 
The dispute which has so greatly agitated 
the Christian world—‘ Whether this love 
embraces primarily as its object all man- 
kind, or only a limited and definite num- 
ber,’ appears to have been produced chiefly 
by such inexplicable notions. If we would 
avoid these, we ought never to forget 
that divine acts are the language which 
conveys the knowledge of divine love ; 
and that the degree of this knowledge 
depends, not on our ability to think and 
reason syllogistically respecting this per- 
fection of Jehovah, but on our suscepti- 
bility of being impressed by his doings.” 
—pp. 7, 8. 


Divine revelation has in all 
ages been adapted to the cha- 
racter of mankind, as moral and 
responsible beings, capable of 
feeling the force of evidence, and 
of being actuated by motives that 
tell upon their desire of happi- 
ness; on the one hand, and on 
their dread of misery on the other. 
In this view, it is plainly suited 
to all the species, as having a 
reference to the character of all. 
It is not founded on any specific 
differences that may be found 
among them, arising out of pecu- 
liar circumstances, or of any par- 
ticular modification of the general 
character; but it fixes on the 
broad features of the whole hu- 
man family, as depraved and 
guilty» and proposes a remedy, 
which is equally suitable in its 
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nature to all. It will be under- 
stood, of course, that we make a 
distinction between the efficacious- 
ness of the remedy, and its actual 
efficacy, or between the external 
administration of the economy of 
grace, and the success of that 
administration, which is the re- 
sult of divine influence. The 
need of such influence neither 
affects the suitableness of the 
scheme of mercy to the situation 
and character of mankind, nor 
lessens their guilt in rejecting it. 
It only proves more clearly the 
alienation of the human heart 
from God, which not even the 
display of the exuberance of 
divine mercy can subdue, and 
establishes, beyond all question, 
that the salvation of creatures so 
utterly worthless, must be all of 
grace, 

These views are ably presented 
in the work before us. The ac- 
count of the divine dispensations 
before the coming of Christ, in 
the first chapter, is characterized 
by a clear statement of facts, 
which illustrate satisfactorily the 
author’s general principles. Re- 
ferring to the patriarchal age, he 
says, 

*¢ We have thus seen, that, during the 
first ages of the world, an uninterrupted 
system of mercy was pursued towards the 
race of Adam; that the saints who then 
lived, became acquainted with this sys- 
tem, by marking the dispensations of the 
Almighty ;--that these dispensations were 
proposed originally to the faith of all; 
and that mankind deprived themselves of 
the knowledge of God as a reconciling 
Father, by increasing in wickedness, 
and by wilfully rejecting the Gospel.” — 
p- 30. 


In chapter second, which is en- 
titled *‘on the Gospel, as it is 
revealed by Christ and his Apos- 
tles,” we meet with the following 
passage :— 

** The Gospel is a bright discovery of 
the favour of God. It is a manifestation 
of «the good pleasure of his will,’ and 
the ¢ glorious riches of his grace.’ To 
prove tiffs good will, and this rich grace, 
is the design of all that he has done for 





[N ovember, 
the church. For this purpose he 

known the first promise immedia = 
the entrance of sin; he saved Noah from 
the deluge; he established his covenant 
with Abraham and his seed; he ; 


the Israelites out of Egypt, communi- 
cated to them his law, and gave them the 
land of Canaan for an inheritance. But 
that evidence on which he would fix our 
minds, and to which all the revelations 
of the Bible are directed, is his 

his Son, and setting him forth fora 
propitiation, that whosoever believeth ig 
him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life. After what he has thus done 
to declare his love, it is the most aggra- 
vated wickedness to disbelieve it ; orto 
suppose for a moment, that he only mocks 
men, by exhibiting the blessings of salva. 
tion, while he is not willing that they 
should actually enjoy them. These views 
of the Gospel clearly prove its univer 
sality. The revealed good-will of heaven 
is a sufficient ground of confidence to 
every human being; and we do it the 
greatest injury if we refuse to admit that 
it is infinite, and that it would save all, 
if all would trust in it. he more fully 
it is disclosed, the more is its transcendent 
excellence discerned.” —pp. 43, 44. 


These extracts from the first 
part of the work will serve to 
show our readers the author’s idea 
of the universality of the scheme 
of mercy. We had marked ano- 
ther paragraph from the 3d chap. 
ter, on the unity of the divine 
plan under (IN) the dispensations 
of grace; but we must refer, on 
this point, to the work itself. It 
is one of the most animating views 
that can be taken of the scheme 
of providence toward our world, 
that all the dispensaticns which 
have marked the ages that are 
past, all the changes that have 
taken place in the kingdoms of 
men, in the overthrow of empires, 
and the transference of dominion 
from one quarter of the globe, to 
another, have only been links ia 
that grand chain, which shall ter- 
minate in the universal establish- 
ment of that kingdom, which is 
destined to be equally a universal 
and an everlasting kingdom. How 
magnificent must be the end to 
which movements so great, 
carried on through so many ages, 
are subservient. Angels grasped 
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1627. 
its leading features, and embodied 
them in the sublime doxology 
which they sung at the Saviour’s 
advent, ‘“‘GLory To Gop IN 
THE HIGHEST, PEACE ON EARTH, 
AND GOOD-WILL TO MEN.” 

The second part is entitled, 
“An Inquiry into the Moral 
fitness of the New Dispensation 
for accomplishing the design of 
the Gospel to evangelize the 
world.” The author has not, we 
think, exercised his usual accu- 
racy in this title. The New Dis- 

ion and the Gospel plainly 
identify ; unless he uses the word 
Gospel as referring to the publi- 
eation of divine mercy before the 
coming of Christ, in which sense 
it would not be generally under- 
stood. Even in this sense, how- 
ever, the title is far from being 
explicit. In page 132, we have 
an explanation of the meaning in 
which the word design, as applied 
to the death of Christ, is used. 
“This word,” it is said, *‘ is often 
used to express the moral fitness 
of one thing to produce another.” 
We do not think it is ever used 
in such a sense; but that its mean- 
ing is, an igtention, a purpose, the 
end of a course of action. With 
this meaning, we apprehend, some 
of our author’s illustrations will 
agree much better than with that 
which he has affixed to the word. 
For instance, ‘‘ the design of man’s 
ereation was, that he should wor- 
ship and serve his Maker ;” that 
is, according to the meaning we 
have given to the term design.— 
The Creator made man, with the 
intention, or to the end, that the 
creature should worship and serve 
him. His capability of doing so, 
or his moral fitness for it, is ano- 
ther thing, which, considering the 
designer, must be conceived of as 
provided for in, but not constitut- 
ing, the design.—We have made 
these remarks here, on the defini- 
tion of the word referred to, be- 
eause that word occurs in the 


file we have quoted in the be- 
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nning of this paragraph; and if 
fhe definition be a ‘tied to it, as 
used in that title, the necessity of 
altering the title will manifestly 
appear. In a second edition, let 
the title stand, ‘‘ An Inquiry into 
the Moral Fitness of the Gospel 
Dispensation to evangelize the 
World.” 

This second part of the work, 
we think decidedly the Rest We 
cannot enter upon a minute in- 
vestigation of the topics treated 
of in it, but the author seems quite 
at home when descanting upon 
Messiah’s Advent; his obedience, 
and the nature and end of his ad+ 
ministration, 


«©The voluntary humiliation of the 
Son proceeded from the most disinterested 
benevolence. It could, indeed, proceed 
from nothing else; and if this was, in 
fact, the influential principle, how “inef- 
fably glorious does he appear in thus 
abasing himself for our salvation. In his 
incarnation we behold the king of heaven 
moving toward us with .immeasurable 
compassion ; and what is the expression 
he gives of his good will? It is not, as 
in creation and providence, reflectéd 
from objects without himself; but it shines 
directly, and with the brightest effulgence, 
through a visible form, which he calls, 
and which is, himself. He does not declare 
it merely by the silencé of his operations, 
but he dwells among men; and as one of 
themselves, publishes it by the speech and 
actions of a man. We are relieved, in 
some measure, from the difficulty of ap- 
prehending the love of an invisible being, 
whose presence fills immensity; for we 
find this principle comprehended and dis- 
played in the doings of one acting ac- 
cording to the laws of our common na- 
ture. Such an object, seen even by faith, 
must fill us with amazement.”’—pp. 83,84, * 


On the moral effect of this dis. 


play of divine benevolence, he 
adds, ; 


‘* It cannot for a moment be doubted, 
that this condescension of the Son has a 
powerful moral influence. It is one of the 
clearest manifestations that havebeen given 
to any class of created intelligences, that 
** God is love ;’’ and it is therefore calcu- 
lated to produce its effects on all, who, by 
their original constitution, were formed 
capable of knowing, glorifying, and en- 
joying him. ........ But we must 
carefully recollect that the advent of Mes- 
siah was designed, not merely to attract 
the-attention and enquiries of all orders ‘of 
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“moral agents, but also to be an efficient 
instrument in subduing the strength of 
sin, Regarding it as directed to this end, 
it must possess qualities that are conducive 
to its attainments. ...... It is caleu- 
lated to exercise its saving efficacy upon 
all the descendants of Adam. It acts by a 
twofold power;—by a manifestation of 
the name of God as a being to whom love 
essentially belongs, and who for this rea- 
son, is worthy the homage of every intel- 
ligent creature; and by the disclosure of 
the truth, that a way is opened for the re- 
moval of human guilt, and of again re- 
storing mankind to the friendship of their 
offended Sovereign. Taking either of 
these views of the incarnation, there is not 
one of the fallen race whom it is more 
calculated to affect than another. It is 
true, that upon trial, its effects are found 
to be limited to a comparatively small 
portion of the rebellious family ; but this 
truth is known only by looking at the re- 
sult of its exhibition. Whatever, there- 
fore, be the cause of this limitation, the 
condescension of Christ is not confined, in 
its moral influence, by any thing in itself 
which gives it a greater adaptation to some 
than to others.”’—pp. 84—86. 


Similar conclusions are drawn 
from the obedience and sufferings 
unto death of the Divine Redeemer. 
His finished work lays the ground 
for the pardon and the justification 
of the ungodly who believe in his 
name. Qn the great doctrine of 
justification b Faith, our author 
has furnished clear scriptural views, 
which he sums up in the two follow- 
ing propositions, deduced from 
Rom. iii. 24—28, and Eph. ii. 8. 
“* First, The foundation of the 
sinner’s acquittal is in no sense, 
and in no degree, his own works ; 
but exclusively the death of Christ, 
as the surety of the ungodly. Se- 
condly, Those who are justified 
on the ground of the atonement of 
Jesus, are believers in him.” On 
the connexion between faith and 
justification, too, we meet with 
yey correct statements. The 
author is careful to guard the 
doctrine of grace, and contends 
for the Scripture truth, that justi- 
fication by faith is directly opposed 
to justification by works. He is 
equally jealous for the interests of 
holiness ; and a most valuable part 
of the Chapter on Justification is 
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that where he contends that «the 
justification of the gospel must be 
something which, by the est. 
blished order of cause and e 
secures the recovery of its subjects 
from the power of sin.” In its 
nature, justification is a relatiye 
change in our state. It alters our 
standing with respect to the God 
whose law*we had broken, andso 
made ourselves obnoxious to its 
penalty. It is the transition which 
the Scriptures describe as a passi 
from death unto life. The object, 
as well as the effect of this deli- 
verance, is that we, being delivered 
from condemnation, may serve 
him without fear, in holiness and 
in righteousness all the days of 
our life. Justification is by faith, 
that it might be by grace. But 
faith purifies the heart, works b 
love, and overcomes the wor 
The truth which is believed exerts 
an influence upon the mind which 
is altogether on the side of holi- 
ness. The mercy that is revealed 
in the gospel, is revealed in such 
a way as to teach that God is 
greatly to be feared. If sin is 
pardoned to the sinner, the punish- 
ment of it was visited on the sin- 
ner’s friend ; and the whole reve. 
lation of redeeming love is such as 
to prove that there was no inten- 
tion to dissolve the connexion be- 
tween sin and misery—that that 
remains the same; and that if we 
are made free from the condem- 
nation, we must also be freed from 
the power of sin, and become the 
servants of righteousness. 

The remaining chapters are, 
‘* On the Administration of Christ 
as Mediator of the New Cove- 
nant;” ‘*On the New Dis 
sation as the Dispensation of the 
Spirit ;” «* On the Causes why the 
great ends of the Gospel have not 
been fulfilled;” and ‘On the 
duty of the Church in the present 
day to promote the ends of the 
Gospel Dispensation.” On these 
subjects we can do little more than 
refer our readers to the work itself, 
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‘The life and intercession of Christ 
jp heaven secure the final accom- 

t of the purpose of mercy. 
“He shall see of the travail of 
his soul and be satisfied.” But 
with all the suitableness of thie 
new dispensation, as a system of 
means for the redemption and sal- 
ation of the world, we cannot 
close our eyes to the humbling 
fact of their being a total want of 
‘congeniality in the human heart 
tothe mercy thus revealed. This 
nts the most formidable ob- 
stacle to the dissemination of the 
4ruth; and serves to account for 
the fact of many places, where the 
Gospel once flourished, being now 
involved in midnight gloom; the 
candlestick having been removed 
out of its place. Christianity is 
opposed to the predominant feel- 
ings of the human heart. These, 
although subdued, and brought 
into subjection to the obedience of 
faith in the men of our generation, 
rise up in all their vigour to ~ 4 
pose it in thenext. The establish- 
ment of Christianity by the magis- 
trate has been pleaded for upon the 
und of its serving to perpetuate 
its blessings to a people; but it 
can do nothing for eradicating the 
enmity of the heart against its 
truths. It may help, and has 
helped, to lead men astray, by 
blinding their minds to the neces- 
sity of personal religion; but it 
never can succeed in giving per- 
manency to any thing like vital 
godliness in the world. On this 
point our author says, 


“Tt is only by the agency of moral 
causes that the ends of Christ’s adminis- 
tration shall be attained; but as {the in- 
strumentality of man is nec to the 

ent of the work, civil govern- 
ments, which are put under the dominion 
of Christ as Mediator, may do much in 
the way of removing obstacles which op- 
Pose its progress, and affording facilities 
towards its promotion, Wherever there 
rightful power, it should be recognized 


ay 


According to the nature of its claims. 
Jesus is so regulating the course of human 
affairs, that it shall at length issue in the 

¢ ment of his spiritual kingdom ; 
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and there should be on the part of 
human society a practical submission to 
his directiug wisdom. Perhaps, however, 
the best, and the only acknowledgment 
which can be given of his Lordship by 
civil rulers, is to repeal every enactment 
which interferes with the dissemination of 
his word and gospel, and in this manner 
to open a free access to the consciences 
and hearts of men.”’—p. 211. 


The governments of this world 
have hitherto opposed great bar- 
riers to the spread of the truth; 
and nothing but the exertion of the 
same divine power, which is neces- 
sary to subdue the natural enmity 
of man to the truth, will ever suc- 
ceed in turning the hearts of dis- 
obedient kings to the wisdom of 
the just. But eyen the hearts of 
princes are in the hand of the 
Lord; and they shall yet be nur- 
sing fathers, and queens nursing 
mothers to the church. It is an 
interesting question, why, with all 
the glorious things that are pre- 
dicted of Zion, and with all the 
provision of means made for the 
accomplishment of such predic. 
tions, with the promised presence 
of Christ with his people to the 
end of the world, and with the 
assurance of the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, to render his Gospel 
effectual for the illumination of 
the world, so large a portion of 
the world is still in darkness? 
We do not like the sentiment ex- 
pressed by some, that, narrow as 
are the bounds within which God’s 
saving health has been proclaimed, 
and however small the proportion 
of those who are benefited by it, 
that these are the very limits which 
it was designed to occupy; and 
that the very number of indivi- 
duals designed for it to save. 
This is a way of cutting the knot, 
but it does not answer the objec- 
tion which the enemies of Chris- 
tianity have raised against it, on 
its very limited extent. We ap- 

rehend it is far better, as is done 
in the work before us, to admit 
the guilt of past neglect, as lying 
at the door of professing Chris 
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tians. . This, at least, has a ten- 
dency to stimulate to greater dili- 
gence in the work of evangelizing 
the world in the present day. The 
duty plainly lies with the churches 
of Christ; and the more they en- 
large their acquaintance with the 
genius and tendency of the eco- 
nomy of grace, the more will they 
feel encouraged to come forth to 
the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. The more they become 
influenced in their exertions by the 
truth, that Paul may plant, and 
Apollos may water, but that God 
alone can give the increase, the 
more abundantly will the spirit of 
grace and supplication be poured 
out upon them; and the more 
abundant testimony will the Lord 
give to the word of his grace. 
Long were the nations left with- 
out a revelation, to prove the in- 
sufficiency of human reason to 
guide men to the knowledge of 
the true God. Is it at the ex- 

nse of the eternal ruin of mil- 
ions, that he is now teaching the 
churches, that even the truth of 
God, when revealed, will fail, of 
itself, to convert the soul? Has 
this doctrine never yet had that 
prominency given to it in the 
minds of professing Christians in 
general, which it ought to have 
had? Is that honour not given 
to God, along with the use of the 
means of his own appointment, 
which ought to have been given 
to him? Surely it is high time to 
examine ourselves; and for all 
the churches to unite in earnest 
supplication for the copious effu- 
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sion of his Holy Spirit, that the 
wilderness and the solitary place 
may be made glad, and that the 
desert may rejoice and blossom ag 
the rose. 

We close our remarks upon Mr, 
Hogg’s volume, by expressing our 
earnest wish that it may meet with 
an extensive circulation, and that 
it may, by the Divine blessing, 
contribute to remove the apathy 
of those who may have been in- 
different to the cause of missions, 
and to give fresh energy to their 
supporters. There are a few ty- 
pographical errors to be met 4 
which we should not have men- 
tioned, had not some of them 
obscured the sense, and one, at 
least, we apprehend, completely 
reversed the author’s meaning, 
Page 54, line 11, “‘ While this is 
not its final issue,” should surely 
have been ‘“ while this is its final 
issue.” Page 143, line 4 fromthe 
bottom, ‘‘ faith in this world, and 
sight in heaven, are consistent 
(conversant ), with the same things, 
It has struck us, that if the third 
and fourth chapters had bees 
transposed, the unity of the work 
would have been more complete, 
as the subject of the scond chap- 
ter is more closely connected with 
the subject of the fourth; while 
that of the third seems more nearly 
allied to that of the fifth. We 
offer this hint for the author's con- 
sideration, who may have had 
reasons for placing them in the 
order in which they now stand, 
which have not suggested them- 
selves to us. 
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Tue Pastor’s Sxetcn Boox; or, 
authentic Narratives of real Characters. 
Edited by George ie M. A.: 
Holdsworth. Second ition. 12mo. 


5s.-—As these sketches appeared in the 
volumes.of our own work, we, at first 
hesitated, whether we should notice 
them; but.as some of our readers might 
think that our omission implied disap- 


probation, and as we had ourselves little 
to do with their preparation, we thin 

it right to bring them before the public 
with the testimony of our confidence ia 
the truth of the statements contained 
in them, and the religious tendency of 
the whole. The narratives are twenty: 


one in number. Several of them po® 


4, 


sess very considerable interest ; 
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of them record some lesson of instruc- 
tion, some hint of encouragement, or 
some tale of warning, which, by the 
divine blessing, may be productive of 

both to Ministers of Christ and to 
others. We are glad they have been 
collected together, as we think a book of 
this sort is frequently wanted to put 
into the hands of persons to whom 
some of the narratives may very cor- 
rectly apply. 


SraTemenT OF THE CASE OF THE 
Paorestanrt Dissenters under the 
Corporation and lest Acts, published for 
the United Committee appointed to con- 
duct their Applications for Relief. 8vo. 
16 A 6d. ‘oldswort ° 
isesea sess on THE Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts, by an Old Ser- 
vant of the Public. 12mo, pp. 24. 3d. 
Holdsworth 


» Tae Case or THe Enciisa Dissen- 
Tees: respectfully submitted by the Dis- 
senters of the City of Lincoln, to the 
consideration of their Fellow Citizens of 
the National Church; with a View to 
impart Information, excite Attention, and 
to secure a general Concurrence in any 
ication that may be made to the 
islature for their Restoration to 
equal Rights in the Community. 8vo. 
16 pp. W. Brooke, Lincoln. 
The first of these publications con- 
tains the case of the Dissenters, as pre- 
by a United Committee of De- 
sen of the Three Denominations in 
, Presbyterian, Independent, 
and Baptist, with representatives of the 
— body of Ministers, and of other 
ieties interested in the desired repeal. 
Itis well printed in a full octavo page, 
and discusses the following important 
topics:—Origin of Exclusion—Corpo- 
ration Act—Original design of the Test 
Act—Proposed Exemption of Protes- 
tants—Occasional Conformity — Effects 
of Test Laws—Legal State of Dissenters 
—their Conduct—Effect of Toleration 
and Indemnity Acts—Grievance prac- 
tically felt—Relief sought as Right--- 
on Religious Grounds, as a matter of 
policy—Appeal to experience and to 
Sisksoncy Our oa aan will find the 
facts stated with clearness, and argued 
poo ae dignity of principle, and with 
siderable energy of style. 
_.‘ The Conversations” present a very 
fair view of the facts and arguments, 
convey, in a popular form, the pith 
question, which will, doubtless, 
be warmly discussed throughout the 
uring the approaching Ses- 
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“ The Case of the English Dissenters,” 
was published by an active Committee 
for the Repeal of the Test Act in the 
city of Lincoln, with a view to inform 
their fellow citizens of their sufferings 
in past times, of those unjust restrictions 
under which we still groan, Its cha- 
racter is historical, and some notes are 
appended to illustrate the statements. 
Effectually to diffuse information on 
this subject, the Committee have distri- 
buted it, we understand, from house to 
house throughout the city, by which they 
hope to excite the attention and sympa- 
thy of their neighbours to the equity of 
our claims, and to the extent of thei 
wrongs. 

We cordially commend their spirited 
conduct to the imitation of = Dis- 
senting Body throughout the ki i 
and we hope that their liberel amd 
gratuitous distribution of “ the Case,” 
will, to a certain extent, at least, be fol- 
lowed by the United Committee. - It 
cannot be expected, that newly formed 
dissenting congregations possess much 
information, or in fact feel very livel 
jaterest in the repeal question. Suc 
persons will not purchase, and perha 
scarcely read, lengthy pamphlets on 
subject. Some short, plain, conclusive 
reasons for the repeal, published as a 
small tract of four, or at: most eight 
pages, should be supplied by the Com- 
mittee for gratuitous distribution amongst 
those. congregations which need infor- 
mation. And we beg to recommend 
every intelligent Dissenter to be 
| ~ gg for the approaching discussion. 

he subject is too political, we con- 
ceive, to be fully examined in the pul- 
pit; platforms are not often used for 
such discussions, and the only other 
modes of access to the public mind are 
by the public press and parlour con- 
versation. Let Dissenters be prepared 
to state their strong reasons, for the 
time is at hand, when the combined 
influence of all Jawful means will be 
necessary to promote this question, both 
in Parliament and with the country. 


Tus Amutet; or, Christian and 
Literary Remembrancer, 1828. 12s. 
bound in watered silk.—We have much 
pleasure in bearing our testimony to 
the general excellence of this beautiful 
volume. As most of our readers have, 
we suppose, seen the Amuter of last 
year, we need only say, that the present 
volume is decidedly ——— to that, 
in every department, e engravings, 
which are from paintings by some of 
our most celebrated Royal Acade- 
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mecians, in addition to a fine one by 
Vandyke, are finished in the most ex- 

uisite style, and reflect much credit on 

e several artists engaged. Among the 
literary contributors, we find the names 
of Montgomery, Hemans, Daniel Wil- 
son, Dr. Adam Clarke, Dr. Raffles, 
Bernard Barton, Dr. Cox, Dr. Collyer, 
William and Mary Howitt, r. 
and Mrs. Conder, and several others 
with whom we are well acquainted. 
Among the prose articles, there is an 
interesting essay on ‘ Ancient Coins 
and Medals, as illustrating the progress 
of Christianity,” by the Rev. R, 
Walsh, LL.D. The author is in error, 
however, in supposing, that “ no one 
has thought it worth his while to make 
the study of coins and medals subser- 
vient to the more interesting details of 
the spread and progress of Christianity 
among mankind.” The late editor of 
Catmet’s Dictionary of the Brace, 
Mr. Charles Taylor, has bestowed great 
and laborious attention on this branch 
of science, for the very purpose to which 
it is so interestingly applied by Dr. 
Walsh, . as re | be seen in the frag- 
ments, especially in the plates and ex- 
planations in the fifth volume of that 
work, 

Tue Corrace Biste anp FamILy 
Expositor ; containing the authorized 
Translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with practical Reflections, und 
short lanatory Notes. By Thomas 
Williams. Part 40. Price 1s. or 1s. 6d. 
fine. Simpkin and Marshall.—We have 
much satisfaction in announcing the 
publication of the fortieth, and con- 
cluding part of this very respectable and 
useful family Bible. to our judgment, 
an exposition of the whole Scriptures, 
which combined in a cheap form as 
tuch popular criticism as would eluci- 
date those p es, which are really 
difficult and obscure, with concise prac- 
tical reflections, has long been a deside- 
ratum. ‘We are thankful that the life of 
the venerable author of the work before 
us has been spared to complete an under- 
taking which we hailed with satisfaction, 
and which, while in the course of its pub- 
lication, we have often read with plea- 
sure; and now it is happily completed in 
three octavo volumes, with four valuable 
maps, chronological and geographical 
indices, historical connexion, &c. pre- 
sents, we conceive, all that the ordinary 
readers of the Sacred Scriptures can 
wish for their elucidation, and at a 
price which the economy of religion 
will ‘enable even poor Christians to 


pay. 





Scenes or Lire; or the Influence 
of Religion. By Mrs. Barber, Author 
of the Daughter, §c. Nisbet. 12m, 
6s.—We have been much pleased with 
this little work; there is a great deal 
of ‘character and truth in the descr; 
tion of many of the scenes which jt 
depicts. The writer of it evidently ua. 
derstands the nature and importance of 
religion, as well as the powerful ang 
the finer workings of the human heart; 
The style of it is not always to our 
taste; but it is difficult to write fiction 
without being a little inflated. The 
tendency of the work is good, and we 
hope that some of the parties into 
whose hands it is likely to fall, may be 
led by it to that Saviour of whom the 
author speaks, in the conclusion, with 
mauch affection and propriety. , 


Essays ON THE FOLLOWING Syp- 
sects ; Pleasures of Literature, Leisure, 
Education, Reading, Study, Conversa. 
tion, Sigg gr —— Phi- 
losophy, Classic arning, ivio 
ond Leiains united. By T. Hethoa 
12mo. 5s.6d. Holdsworth.—This’ vo- 
lume may be safely put into the hands 
of educated young persons. Theauthor’s 
constant endeavour is to make literature 
subservient to the higher ends of moral 
and religious improvement, The sub 
jects are well chosen; and though the 
style of discussion is neither profound 
nor eloquent, it is generally neat and 
useful. The errors of the press are very 
numerous, and certainly will not recom- 
mend the printer. We should be happy 
to find that the success of the volume 
would afford the author an opportunity 
of careful] revision. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


Mr. W. Upcott, of the London Insti- 
tution, wishes to announce, that he is in 
possession of a Series of Original Letters 
of the celebrated Philip Doddridge, which 
he intends to publish the ensuing season; 
and being desirous to enlarge and perfect; 
as far as possible, this very interesting 
Collection, he will feel grateful to any 
of our numerous Readers holding docue 
ments of the same kind, of sufficient in- 
terest for publication, who may favour 
him with the loan, or with copies of 
them. In the former case, every cafe 
shall be taken in transcribing them, # 
well as for their safe return with his ac- 
knowledgments.—In the press, ands 
will be published, Memoirs of the Lil 
and Ministry of the late Rev. John Cooke, 
of Maidenhead, with copious Selections 
from his Manuscripts and Letters, in ou 
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: LETTERS FROM ITALY. 
I Corruption of Christianity--A Poli- 
ree Device--A Sermon on the Virgin— 
Palpable Idolatry--The want of Education 
~-Italii anslution of Cobbett’s History 


Ita Tr. 

rt ion-—His Canonization an- 

; August 17, 1827. 
~ ‘Phe people of this and the neighbouring 
ages consider me a monster of iufide- 
“because 1 do not bow down to the 
, Hor sing litauies to St. Dunstan 
ind St, Bridget. Popery here is in all its 
purity and glory. é name, office, and 
1 of Christ are lost in the adoration 
of his mortal mother, the influence of the 
y Spirit is changed into patron saints 
nd ian angels, and the triune Jeho- 
seems to be banished from all their 
thoughts. I have a little compendium of 
Ghristian instruction before me, which 
contains the catechism, and of which I 
the commandments for your in- 
formation, as [ think I have seen it stated 
‘bysome wise member of the British Par- 
aaa they are not altered from 








Question.-What must a Christian be- 
jieve that he may go to heaven ? 
_ Answer—All that is believed by the 
Roman Catholic church. 

@—What must he do to obtain sal- 


vation ? 
4.—-Keep the commandments of God 
and the church. 
Q@—How many, and what are the com- 
mandments of God ? 
4.—Ten. Ist. I am the Lord thy God, 
thou shalt have no other God before me. 
-2d. Thou shalt not take the name of 
God in vain.—3d. Kemember to keep holy 
* appointed feasts— (Note, days of festi- 
al, in which the Sabbaths are included, 
but are not specified or distinguished 
the other feasts of the church.) — 
. Honour thy father and mother.—5th. 
shalt not kill.—6th. Thou shalt not 
commit fornication.--7th. Thou shalt not 
stéal.— 8th. Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
bea against thy neighbour.—-9th. Thou 
not covet thy neighbour’s wife.—- 
10th. Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s goods. 
Q.—How many and what are the com- 
mandments of the church ? 
A,--Six. Ist. To hear mass every 


, and other commanded festivals,-— 
; ‘o fast in lent on the appointed 


_Vigils, and the four ember weeks, and not 
to eat meat on Fridays and Saturdays.— 
To confess at least once every year.— 
To communicate at least on the feast 
Easter.--5th. To pay punctually the 
to the .church,--6th. Not to marry 
N.S. No. 35. - 


at forbidden times, that is, from the first 
Sunday in Advent until the Epiphany, and 
from the first day of Lent until the 8th 
after Easter. Then follows the account of 
the seven sacraments, of which compl 
cated inventions I will spare you the 
cital. 

I need not point out to you the dlter- 
ations made in the command » hor 
the ingenuity with which are 
to prop up and support the inventions of 
popery. I am willing to grant, that asa 
political scheme, popery is deserving of 
much admiration ; its ead is the subjection 
of the human mind, and its means the ig- 
norance of the people; but I have. not 
patience to hear emanocipators talk of its 
being a form of Christianity. As a code oF 
Penal Laws keeps people in a state of ne- 
gative morality, so may these inventions 
of popes and councils keep the é 
from outward sin, but it is blasphemy 
against God to say that Christianity has 
any part in the composition, except as it 
is the lie in their mouths, and the mask 
by which they hope to gain their ends, 
The great source of gain to the priests is 
purgatory; whatever pope or cardinal in- 
vented this part of the farce, deserves to 
have his monument madein gold. Iam not 
sure whether | once told you of a sermon I 
heard on this subject; for fear of a twice- 
told tale, I will not repeat it. I heard a 
discourse the other night, in a neighbouring 
village, on the Virgin Mary, ‘which i 4 
the most ridiculous assemblage of fancies, 

rincipally founded on the reévelatio 
vhich. the Virgin, in person, thao 
to St. Bridget; indeed, it is on these 
revelations of Madame Bridget, that all 
they have of the history of the Vi 
rests, though, on such slender cate 
they have made volumes of the lives nat 
only of her, but her fatker and mother, 
Gioachim and St. Anna. At the climax and 
winding up of the sermon, the preacher 
exclaimed, ‘who is it that aids you in 
coming into the world, that supports 
your infancy and childhood, and Hines 

ou to maturity?—the Virgin Mary. 

Vhen arrived at man’s estate, who pre- 
serves you from temptation, succours 
you when you fall, and is the mediator 
for all your sins ?—the Virgin Mary. Who 
supplies all your wants, heals all 
diseases, and crowns you with loving 
kindness and tender mercies ?—the Virgi 
Mary. And is there one of you tha 
will dare to pass her image without bow- 
ing the knee? Let such impiety neyer 
more be heard smongst you. There 
she is (pointing to a flounced and fur- 

lowed figure that stood near the altar). 
. y gh as ‘stands, after all your. insults 

4 








and neglect, smiling with grace and 
mercy. Down, down, fall upon r 
faces, and humbjy implore her forgive- 
ness, while there is time for pardon; 
follow with your hearts and your lips 
the supplication that I will dictate,’’ Here 
the whole congregation fel! down accord- 
ing to his orders, while he dictated a 
prayer to the lady in white satin. A 
young English friend, one of the cloth, 
who was with me the last time I saw 
St. Januarius’ miracle, whispered in my 
ear, “‘ Do you think the Apostle Paul 
ever witnessed grosser idolatry than this ? 
And I confess, when I heard this priest 
calling on his congregation to worship 
the Queen of Heaven, as he repeatedly 
called his goddess, [ was on the point of 
crying out, ‘* Great is Diana of the 


Ephesians; but the joke might have~ 


cost me dear, though it would have been 
understood only by the priests. I heard 
lately another sermon on confession, in 
which the priest told the people, that 
if they committed one mortal sin, (you 
know sins in the Catholic Church are 
regularly divided and classed, some are 
venal, and some mortal,) and did not 
confess, and get absolved of it, God 
would take away from them the merit 
of all the good actions of their former 
lives; but when they sincerely confessed 
their sin to the priest, and performed the 
ordained penance, their good works 
would be again brought back to the 
account, and allowed to tell as before. 
Now I would ask, is there any thing 
of Christianity in these doctrines and ob- 
sérvances ? 

As Se is considered by the 
Papal Church, ‘* the mother of devotion,” 
they take good care to prevent the peo- 
ag from obtaining information. There 

nothing in the shape of a school in 
any one village round the whole district; 
so much learning as will ¢nable any one 
to read and write, is only to be got at 
the market towns, and there with no few 
restrictions and difficulties. Yet the 
priest told me, with the confidence of 
empiricism, that nothing was neglected 
to make the people good Christians, 
“* non ci niente trascurato ;” that is, they 
are taught to say as much Latin by rote, 
(not one word of which they understand, ) 
as is necessary to secure their salvation. 
It is really wonderful to see with what 
vigour the whole system of catholicism 
is re-established; with those who can 
read, Cobbett’s book is the great engine 
made use of, The Pope has had it trans- 
lated into Italian, and cifculated not 
only through his own states, buat where- 
ever he has influence. The priests cir- 
culate it a the people; indeed, it 
is the only book they ever lend to their 
parishioners, for their principle is not to 
encourage reading of any kind; it is 
said , Cobbett is ‘to be paiponed in the 
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next batch of saints, and thongl 
devil’s advocate may have coma 
say against him, yet he has rendered such 
essential service to the cause of 
rance, superstition, and tyranny by his 
book, that there is little doubt Suing 
William will be added to the calendar ig 
holy triumph. 

It was my intention to have given you 
one letter from this lovely conntry, in 
which the church should not have 
a pluce ; but my evil genius has ordered 
it otherwise; in truth, this church pre. 
sents itself in so many disgusting shapes, 
it is difficult to avoid it. It is like the 
dragon in the fables of antiquity, that 
swallowed up every thing good: in the 
country, and laid desolate the whole face 
of nature. Where will be found the 
Knight able to destroy it with one thrust 
of his enchanted spear? or what 
shall avail against a t 
overwhelming magnitude and destructive 
power? 





CASB OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
SCOTLAND. : 


A paper has recently appeared with this 
title, containing the following state. 
ments :-— 

** The members of the Episcopal com- 
munion in Scotland profess the same 
Articles of Faith, make use of the same 
Liturgy, are subject to the same system of 
church government—and in all res 
agree with the Established Church of 
England. Their clergy derived their ordi- 
nation and spiritual character from tle 
same source as the clergy of the Church 
of England. For a long course their re- 
ligion, recognised in law and ancient cus 
tom, was the established religion, aud 
their clergy were maintained by the State. 
At the Revolution in 1688, when the Pres 
byterian religion was established in Scot 
land, as the religion of the State, the 
clergy of the Episcopal comiunion were 
expelled from their cures, their legal pro- 
vision was withdrawn, aud from that time 
they have been maintuined by voluntary 
contributions alone. The number of 
those who compose the Episcopal com- 
munion in Scotland, may amount to 60,000 
and upwards, divided into 80 charges, or 
100 congregations, many of which are te 
tuated in remote parts of the Higher 
at a great distance from each other, and 
consist of individuals possessed of 
little property. Their church establish- 


ment consists of six bishops, and seventy- , 


four inferior clergy. All of these perform 
professional duties. ‘The bishops, besi 
make triennial visitations of their dio- 
ceses, and many of the clergy have charge 
of two aud several of three congregations. 
This meritorious body of men derive 
their subsistence solely from voluntary 
contributions, with the addition of @ 
income of a very small landed estate, aid. 


[Noveuiber, : 
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of a small sum of money, 
also of private benevolence. 
amount of these additions 
the trustees to allow to the bishops 
a-year each, to the most necessitous 
dons #15., to others £10., and to 
others £5. -# ang each. The inadequacy 
this provision, combined with that de- 
rived from their respective congregations, 
be imagined from the fact, that 

, venerable for their age and cha- 
, and labouring under infirmities, 
been compelled, by necessity, to 
travel, in inclement weather, to their dis- 
tant dioceses, in discharge of their duties, 
on the outside of the public conveyances 
of the country, while the income of many 
of the inferior clergy is less than the ordi- 
mary wages of a mechanic or day-la- 


a 


ii 


A note is added to this paragraph, 
which gives an authentic statement of 
derical income in the Highland districts 
of Ross and Argyle, and in the Diocese of 
Moray, by which it appears that Bishop 
Low ouly receives £90. from his congre- 
gation, and £60. from the fund, a salary 
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‘ BUNHILL FIELDS BURIAL GROUND. ~: 
At the Court of Common Couticil on 
Thursday, October 11, Mr. Favell claimed 
the attention of the Court for a few mo- 
ments, whilst he presented a Petition, re- 
garding the above sacred and venerable 
spot, which was the property of the Cor- 
pyration of London, and which had now 
been, for near two centuries, the deposi- 
tory for the remains of many of the learned 
and pious characters that bad departed 
during that period. He might enumerate 
many names that shine conspicuous ‘in 
religious history, particularly the cele- 
brated Jobn Bunyan; but that was uo- 
necessary, for the ground was more par- 
ticularly remarkable as being the spot 
where were interred the bodies of thou- 
sands of the unfortunate individuals who’ 
suffered by the dreadful plague of 1665, 
The Petition be bad to present was from a 
very venerable Baptist minister, the Rev. 
Dr. John Rippon, the only one of that 
persuasion, he believed, bearing the title of 
Doctor now ia the city of London, This gen- 
tleman was a scholar, and an antiquarian. 
of vast research, and he bad, after years of 





‘ 


this of £150: per annum. Bishop Jolly, from jxhour, completed.a work of considerable 
ext ation £30., from fund .£60. ; magnitude, cootaining a complete history 
and some of the inferior clergy have only o¢ thig interesting spot, with the names, 
—_ from £130., down to £27. per annum characters, and biographical sketches of 
= Semen sources. : all the important persons whose remains’ 
ame The case proceeds to intimate, that the had been deposited there : in fact, it was 
ade Episcopal clergy hope for a parliamentary 4 book that would prove interesting to the 
ects = Atenas they have thrice received on country at large; and all be asked was 
of occasions, as well as assistance -rnission to dedicate his work to the 
~- fromthe Universities of Oxford andCam- org Mayor and Corporation of London. 
Ge batgs, s0 they think, without departing f7e would now move that the Petition be 
urch from the purest spirit of Christianity, brought up and read. 
coe thabithey are entitled to be placed on the ‘phe Petition was then handed in, and it 
CLs sme footing with the Dissenters from the being a very amusing and curious docu- 
aud Chorches of England and Ire- unt we give it verbatim. 
tate. lands They submit that an annual vote of “To the Right Honourable Anthony 
Pres- £16,000, entrusted to the Bishops for dis- Brown, Esq., Lord Mayor, the 
Scot. tribution, will afford them adequate relief, as Aldermen, and Commons of the 
, the it would enable them to give their Bishops City of London, in Common Couns 
were 0; a-year, improve the income of their cil assembled ; 
or lsenior clergy, and place their Theological «Te Memorial of John Rippon, of Dover 
pe Fiofessorship in Edinburgh on a broader Place, in the New Kent Road, in’ the 
ntary basis-of usefulness ; the duties of which, County of Surrey, D-D. F. A. S. 
Boe he's <prrere bg “agen dire oe —_ *¢ Showeth,— That your Memorialist 
com- without fee or reward on the : i 
: : man ars since contemplated writing 
“ge etiot those who sought instruction. the “History of Bunbill Fields Burial 
b, OF “NUMBER OF EPISCOPAL ORDINATIONS. Ground, in the City Road, (an estate 
ne ‘Teappears from the last number of the which has been for nearly two centuries 
wo] Remembrancer, that from Mid- jn the hands of the City of London,) and 
mmmer 1826, to Midsummer 1827, 888 of publishing the same, with the biography 
bd have received ordination in the of several hundred of most eminent and 
" Chorch of England. learned persons who have been interred 
a . Priests. Deacons. there since the year 1665, when the same 
ides, Ih the Ist Quarter 123 . 127 was consecrated and ‘ enclosed with a brick 
dio- “28 - 89 wall, at the sole charge of the City of 9 
ci, oe « 190. 150 London, in the Mayoralty of Sir John 
sg 4th.....106. 81 Lawrence, Knight.’ 
etive wh aie cate ‘« That with a view to such object, and 
atary om 441 447--Total 888. particularly in order to avail himself of 
+ the Surely this supply must be more than the fullest means of research as to the 
and the demand ! families and interments connected with 
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that, em ag Memorialist first 
+ dew to obtain a copy of the 
of Borials from the time of its 
commencement in the year 1713, which 
your Memorialist was enabled to accom- 
plish under the friendly auspices and per- 
mission of Mr. William Mountague, the 
then Keeper of such burial ground ; and 
morialist, with bis own band, and 
ts dictation of his son, Mr. John 
on, then a lad, then penned from the 
Register an Alphabetical and Chro- 
nological Copy of all Burials there, and 
down to the year 1790, consisting of 
nearly forty thousand names. 

** That io furtherance of such your 
yng design, he devoted two half- 

of time weekly during several sum- 
mers, aided by his said son and several 

persons, in obtaining and copying 
ajl the inscriptions then visible on the 
several thousands of tombs and monu- 
ments placed in such ground—for the ac- 
complishment of which, and in the brush- 
ing, washing, cleansing, and digging up of 
many hundreds of them which had either 
become newly obsolete or had sunk below 
the surface of the earth, vast labour and 

were incurred. 

* That the only aid which your Me- 
morialist and his said son have ever ob- 
tained in their research, has been afforded 
to them Ma use of a very scarce and 
small publication of inscriptions, printed 
in 1717, by Mr. Richard Rawlinson, an 
antiquarian, and by Mr. John Strype’s 
improved and enlarged edition of “ Stowe’s 
Survey of the City of London,” printed in 
1720, both of which works, nevertheless, 
only contain about 150 inscriptions, and 
many of which have long since mouldered 
into dust, 

“* That in order to the precise identity 
ofall such monuments, and particularly 
of those nearly obsolete, most of which 
were monuments for persons of the great- 
est learning and celebrity, who have ever 
been deposited there, your Memorialist 
then also identified the situations of every 
one of the monuments then erected and 
stauding, and at the same time corrected 

manuscript inscription taken, and 
) asad thereon, with his own hand, its 
exact situation, a¢cording to certain n»m- 
bers, then recently placed on the walls, 
for the purpose of future ascertainment of 
places of interment. 

«« That in the midst of your Memo- 
rialist’s pursuit and prosecution of such 
intentions relative to the said history, and 
after the preparation of the biography of 
several) hundreds of the most/jearned and 
eminent persons interred in such ground, it 

leased Divine Providence sorely to afflict 
him in his bodily health, insomucl that he 
‘was for a long time in imminent danger, and 

life was despaired of ; and he was also 
smagiled by other considerable fami) 





tions, which became the oécasion ofthe: 
said work being then laid aside and aban- 
doned by him. : 
‘* That your Memorialist’s said son, 
with a view to the final completion of 
such work, has, since the year 1790, con 
tinued to obtain and copy a continued 
Alphabetical and Chronological Register 
of the burials there, down to the endof 
the last year (1826), and has also! cop. 
tinued, from time to time, down tothe 
same period, to obtain and copy verhatim 
et literatim all the inscriptions which hare 
been subsequently placed on the same, 
and all additional monuments which have, 
been erected; and he hath likewise, 
within the last three months, identified, 
the present situation of every tomb, head 
and foot stone, that is now standing ther, 
with a view to the preparation and publi- 
cation of a map of the said ground, and 
of its said intended history. 
** That all of such inscriptions, with 
their respective places of situation, addi. 
tions, and variations, have been ascer- 
tained and examined up to the present 
time, designating the same as they now 
appear, or have appeared, and that too 
lineally ; and also pointing out the charne.' 
ters of letter in which they are cut; whe 
ther in Old English, Capital, Italic, Roman, 
German Text, or otherwise, and showing 
whether inscribed in words at length, or 
contracted, and how contracted ; and thé 
same have been bound in six large 
manuscript volumes in alphabetical order. 
*¢ That ip the course of such labourand 
examination, several hundreds of tombs 
and head stones were found to be, and 
have since become, quite defaced, unia- 
telligible, and incapable of future identity 
or use; nevertheless, great numbers of 
them have, during the series of years in 
which your Memorialist and his said son 
have continued their researches and in- 
vestigation, been capable of i by 
them; and can now by their said 
scripts be pointed out to the descendaits 
of the families of any such of them ‘who 
have not become extinct; or who, byre- 
ceipts for premiums paid, and other 
of title in them, may have just rightto 
their appropriation and use ; but without 
which, however, your Memorialist sub- 
mits that the same will ever hereafter be 
worse than useless, as such monuments 
oceupy several hundreds of places which, 
in common justice, ought to be used and 
appropriated for the benefit of the public, 
and the increase of the annual revenue of 
the City of London, which would be pro 
duced from the employment thereof. 
‘That your Memorialist and bis sid 
son are, consequently, able, by their said 
manuscripts, to point out and identify all 
such tombs and other monuments, as 


long been, or are now incapable of may 
by any persons, ‘except themselves, 
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Miscellaneous Intelligence. Bl, 
can likewise distinguish therefrom, the Person and Work.of the Holy Spirit. 
essary, all such of them as ‘have After which, the Ministers and 
been interred in, or used within of churches partook together of the 
the last. three generations, whereby the. Lord's. Supper; Dr. Styles presiding. 
just rights of the public may be ascer- Upwards of fifty persons, members and 
and preserved, the eminence of the friends of the Society, dined together in 
renowned depository of the dead in a spacious school-room adjoining the 
Europe continued increased, and chapel; and in the evening, a public 
the annual revenue of the Cityof London meeting of the Society was held in the 
arising from that estate must be greatly chapel, the Rev. Dr. Wangh, of London, 
in the Chair. 
it is the intention of your Me- The principal resolutions were as fol- 


il 


morialist and bis said Son, to publish an lows :-- 

degant map of the ground, containing the ** That the County of Sussex, contain- 
names of all the persons upon whose ing a population of more than 230,000 
tombs and monuments inscriptions are souls, so large a proportion of whom are 
now visible, in the situations which they living in ignorance of God, and destitute 
accupy, according to the numbers placed ‘of evangelical instruction, bas a claim 
on the wajls, and likewise to publish the upon the sympathy. of all true Christians 
said History and Inscriptions in chrono- within its limits; and that the members 


t 


F 


and alphabetical order, to beinter- of the Congregational Denomination, 
with the biography of the most from the present state of the County, now 
i persons whose remains have left chiefly to its own resotirces; are 
been deposited there, together with great especially called upon to make renewed 
mambers of their portraits, autographs, and vigorous efforts for its evangelization. 
apms, and other embellishments, exe- ‘*¢ That considering the signs of the 
ted by the first artists. times, and the spiritual wants of man- 
* It is also intended to publish the said kind, it is indeed most devoutly and 
tory by subscription, and in parts, and ardently to be desired, that the great 
jicate the same, if permission be <‘ Head of the Church,’ who *‘ hath re- 
» to the Right Honourable the ceived gifts for men,’ would pour out 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons upon us, and upon his whole church a 
of the City of London.” larger measure of spiritual influences, 
| The Rev. Dr. Rippon stood at the Bar whereby the zeal of professing Christians 
during the reading of the petition. He is might 4 roused to make’ known to the 
of very venerable appearance, apparently ignorant and the unconverted around 
onthe verge of eighty. them the great truths of the Gospel; 
The reading of the memorial being con- and that thus the happy age might be 
eluded, the Reverend Doctor was asked ushered in, when ‘ al! men shall know 
byhis Lordship, whether he had anything the Lord.’” 
toedd to what was contained in his me- The Ministers who spoke at the Meet- 
morial? To which the Doctor thus re- ing, and engaged in the devotional parts 
i were as follows:-—-The Rev. R. Frost, 
My Lord,—I haye to apologize per- Dunmow, Essex; J. Press, Heathfield ; 
sopelly to your Lordship for not being W. Dayis, Hastings; J. Young, Pet- 
thle, exactly at the present moment, to worth; A, Jones, Farting’; W. Malden, 
a copy of the work alluded to at your Chichester; W. Bannister, Arundel; S, 
pe p’s feet. I have nothing further A. Davies, Lindfield; J. briry, Shore 
. Ha 





fosay, my Lord.” ham; J. Turnbull, Brighton ; tris, 
Mr. Favell moved that the memorial Lewes; J. Edwards, Brighton, Secretary 

be referred to the Committee of City to the Society. | 

‘Lends, for them to inquire into the same, The Congregational Society has under 

and report thereon. its patronage three important stations in 
The motion was agreed to. the County—Bosham, Bognor, and Cuck- 


Morning Herald> field, with adjacent places. At the two 
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sussex covanecarionat socrery, former places, chapels are erected, and 
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| and Promoting Religion by preaching, the church is about to be formed, and the 
blie, armation of Sunday Schools, and the Dis- erection of a chapel is n, with every 
of tribution of Tracts. prospect of being filled with hearers. 


The Autumnal Meeting of this Society The County is now divided by the So- 
was held on Wednesday, the 12th of ciety ipto two equal parts, of which the 
September, 1827, at Hanover Chapel, Rev. W. Malden, of Chichester, is Secre- 
Brighton. On Tuesday evening, Dr, tary for the Western Division; and the 
Styles, of London, preached on the Inter- Rev. W. Davis, of Hastings, for the 
mal Evidence of the Truth of the Gospel. Eastern. The. next Spring ‘Meeting for 

‘Wedsesday morning, the Rev. D. the Western District, is to be held at 
’ io of Worthing, preached on Worthing, when the Rev. J. Turnbull is 
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to preach on Baptism ; for 
ct; the Meeting is to 
ings: The Rev. J, Edwards to 
h on ‘* the Relative Claims of Home 
and Foreign Missions.”’ 

The General Meeting of the Society is 
appointed to be held always at Brighton 
in the autumo; and at the next Meeting, 
the Rev. W, Bannister is to preach on the 
Doctrine of Election. 
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AIREDALE COLLEGE. 


The anni of this Institution oc- 
cupied the 19th and 20th of June. On 
the former day, the Students passed their 
Anoual Examination with a degree of faci- 
lity, which gave satisfactory evidence of 
their diligent application to the studies ia 
whicb they bad been previously engaged. 

In Latin, they read passages in Cicero's 
Orations against Cataline, and for Ma- 
rena, and in support of the Manilian Law; 
Virgil's AZneid, Lib. ii. 268—335, and 
Lib. vi. 637-703; Persius, Sat. v. 30— 
97; Horace’s Third Ode of the Third 
Book ; and Livy's description of the battle 
of Canne. 

In Greek, one of Lucian’s Dialogues, 
part of Xenophon’s Cyropedia; and 
Homer’s Iliad, Lib. vi. 429--- 497. 

In Hebrew, Gen. xxviii; 1 Sam. xiv; 
Isa. lxv. 

In Chaldee, Dan. iii.—-In Syriac, 
Rev. iv. 

On the following day, there was a 
greater number of subscribers present 
than what had attended at any preceding 
General Meeting. Mr. Jackson, of Green- 
hammerton, prayed; the senior Students 
read three Essays: Mr. Newell, on the 
Condescension of Christ; Mr. Wright, 
on the Progress of the Gospel; and Mr. 
Barker, on the Necessity of Divine Reve- 
lation; and Mr. Scott followed with an 
address to the candidates for the Christian 
ministry. J. Holland, Esq. was then re- 
quested to preside, the Report was read, 
various resolutions moved, and interesting 
speeches made, the whole highly gratify- 
ing to those who came to witness the pro- 
gress of an important Institution, and to 
give it their countenance and support. 

This seminary continues to be favoured 
with the smiles of heaven. Three stu- 
dents have been lately admitted, which 
make its present number nineteen. Its scale 
having been enlarged, to meet the growing 
demands of an increasing denomination, 
the amount of annua) subscriptions has 
come short of its expenditure. Its utility 
and importance, however, being univer- 
sally acknowledged, there can be little 
doubt, but that without circumscribing its 
usefulness, its support will be continued, 
which may, indeed, pdenrmecey eee 
ranteed by the long nced liberality 
of the pablip. 
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NEW CONGREGATION AT COVENTRY, — 
About five years ago, the Rev. N. Row. 
ton, minister of the Independent ; 
at Foleshill, near Coventry, being in’, 
commercial situation in that city, sawit! 
his duty to resign bis pastoral charges: 
and intended to preach only occ 
on the Sabbath day. On reflecting, how.’ 
ever, that be was surrounded, in his native 
city, with more than twenty thousand im- 
mortal souls, the greater number of whom 
were living in the total neglect of publi¢’ 
worship, he hired the Lancasterian Schao}: 
for use on the Sabbath, in the summer of 
1823, and circulated hand-bills, inviting 
the attendance of persons of the above 
description. He had not long continted 
his praiseworthy and disinterested lahours 
in that place, before he had the satis- 
faction of seeing, from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
Sour or five hundred persons present, some’ 
of whom soon felt the power of religion on 
their hearts. 

Being favoured with the privileges of 
the guspel themselves, without cost, they 
felt concerned that heathens abroad might’ 
enjoy similar blessings ; and after eome 
affecting accounts read to them by their 
minister, relative to the state of the hea- 
then, and the work of missions, they cheer- 
fully rendered their assistance ; and he- 
tween six and seven pounds were collected,’ 
a few months after the commencement of 
the services, which was the first pecuniary 
contribution that many of them ever made 
to the cause of Christ. The building being 
extremely ill-caleulated for a place of wor- 
ship, it was, at the expiration of about 
two years, determined to commence a 
fund towards erecting one. The design 
met with encouragement from. many 
Christians of a Catholic spirit, and a piece 
of ground was purchased in a situation 
remote from all the other places of wor 
ship, and in one of the most necessitous 
neighbourhoods. A neat and substantial 
building has been erected this summer, 
capable of seating 600 persons, and was 
opened for public worship ou Tuesday, 
Oct. 2, when: the Rev. J. W. Perey, of 
Warwick, preached in the morning, and 
the Rev. J. Blackburn, of London, in the 
evening. The other Independent ministers 
in the city, the Rev. Messrs. Jerard and 
Sibree, with the Rev, Mr. Franklin, the 
Baptist minister, engaged in the services 
of the day. They have also, with the Rev. 
G. Burder, (Mr. R.’s former pastor in 
Coventry,) united in recommending the 
case to the attention of the Christian pub- 
lic. The sum-of £104. was collected at 
the opening of the place, including -con- 
tributions given on the subsequent Sabbath 
day. A considerable part of the chapel is 
laid out in free sittings for the poor; and 
for the discharge of the remaining debt of 
several hundred pounds, reliance is placed 
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uce of the rent of , and 
ae f those who feel disposed 
contribute. donations ;—Mr. R., from 

' in which he is placed, 
being unable to make personal applications. 
Should this statement be perused by any 
friends to missions among the heathen at 
home, who may be inclined to contribute, 


their bounty will be very thankfully re- 


by the minister; by John Phillips, 

e, near Coventry; or by Mr. 

doha Herbert, No. 6, Gutter Lane, Cheap- 
London. 


The place of worship has been regularly 
vested in the hands of thirteen Trustees. 


CHAPELS OPENED, 


July 16, a small Independent chapel 
agg at Long-Itchington, in War- 
ickshire, when sermous were preached 
the Rev. Messrs. Percy, of Warwick ; 
lurry, of Banbury ; and Sibree, of Co- 
The sum of £16. 8s. was col- 
, to assist in the liquidation of the 
debt on the chapel, exclusive of a dona- 
tien from T. Thompson, Esq., of London, 
of £10. 10s. 
.. Sept. 5, a neat and commodious chapel, 
evunected with the Independent denomi- 
nation, was opéved for divine worship at 
Tamworth, a borough on the borders of 
Staffordshire and Warwickshire ; on which 
occasion two sermons were delivered by 
the Rev. T. East, and the Rev, J. A. James, 
of Birmingham. Prayers were offered 
bythe Rev. Messrs Miller, Salt, Parker, 
Richards, aud T. B. Barker, the minister 
of the chapel. Sermons. were also 
preached on the following Sabbath, and 
the ordinance administered to the newly- 
formed church, by the Kev. J. Sibree, of 
Coventry. The collections made after the 
services, on both occasions, amounted to 
£34. 10s. The circuu.stances connected 
with the erection of the above place of 
worship are interesting and gratifying. 
The town of Tamworth, and its immediate 
Vicinity, contains a population of 7,000 
persons, a considerable portion of who. 
attend no place of worship. The minis- 
ters of the Independent denomination in 
the neighbourhood, having been frequently’ 
invited to open a place for religious wor- 
ship in the town, were induced, about two 
years »go, to pay more particular attention 
to these entreaties ; accordingly the Rev. 
W. Salt, of Lichfield; R.M. Miller, of 
Atherstone ; and J. Sibree, of Coventry, 
Went to the town; the. former of whom 
waited upon Sir Robert Pevle, who resides 
in the neighbourhood, to state to him 
their wishes to obtain a suitable place for 
Worship. The worthy Baronet immedi- 
ately felt interested in the case, and 
Warmly encouraged it, by offering, at a 
rent, a large room in Lady Meedow, 
an, place, and generously pro- 
) if the attempt to raise a congre- 
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gation should succeed, to furnish, at a 
small price, a piece of ground on which to 
erect a The room was conse- 
quently fitted up, and opened in May, 
1826. A congregation of nearly two hun- 
persons was soon coll » and su 
plied by ministers in the neighbourhood ; 
a student was sent from Highbury College 
to continue the services ; an eligible plot 
of freehold land was conveyed by Sir R. 
P. to fifteen respectable trustees, and a 
chapel, capable of accommodating a con- 
gregation of upwards of 400 persons, 
erected. It is gratifying to state, that 
since the place has been opened, a very 
numerous and respectable congregation 
has attended, many of the pews have been 
taken, and the circumstances connected 
with the infant cause, are truly auspicious. 
A debt, however, of about £300. remains 
on the chapel; and as the case is strongly 
recomme by those ministers in the 
neighbourhopd, who are well acquainted 
with it, any contribution remitted to T. 
Wilson, Esq. Treasurer of Highbury Col- 
lege, London; Rev. T. East, Birmingham ; 
Rev, W. Salt, Lichfield; Rev. T. B. 
Barker, Tamworth ; or the Rev. J. Sibree, 
Coventry, will be most gratefully received. 


ORDINATIONS. 


The settlement of the Rev. R. Ivy, 
(late of Barnard Castle,) in Providence 
Chapel, Dunkenfield, Cheshire, took place 
Tuesday, Sept. 25, before a large assembly ; 
the Rev. Joseph Sutcliffe, of Astton, in- 
troduced the service by reading the Scrip- 
tures and prayer; the Rev. J. Whitridge, 
of Manchester, delivered a discourse on 
the Scripture Iudependency of Christian 
Societies, from Matt. xxiii. 8; the Rev. 
Jos. Galland, of Greenacres, read an 
account of the proceediugs of the people 
in choosing their present minister; the 
Rev. J. Adamson, of Charleswerth, pre- 
sented the ordination prayer with imposi- 
tion of hands; the Rev. James Turner, of 
Knutsford, preached on the Christian mi- 
nistry, from Matt. x. 11; and the Rev. J. 
Partington, of Little Insan, concluded 
the solemnities of the day by prayer. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 26, was ordained 
over the church and congregation wor- 
shipping in Castle Hill Meeting-bouse, 
Northampton, (formerly Dr. Doddridge’s,) 
the Rev. Charles James Hyatt, late a 
student of Wywondley Cullege; the 
Rev. Mr. Edwards, of Northampton, 
cuinmenced the service by prayer aud 
reading ; the Rev. Mr. Robertson, of 
Wellingborough, delivered the introductory 
discourse; the Rev. Mr. Toller, of Ket- 
tering, asked the usual questions; the 
Rev. Charles Hyatt, of London, (father 
of Mr. ae) oe up the ordination 
prayer; the Rev. T. Morell, President of 
Wymondley Coilege, gave the charge; 
the Rev. T. P. Bull, of Newport Pagnell, 
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the al prayer; the fev. Jo- 
win Pieces Aol Locdos, to 
the people; and Rev. Mr. 4 = 
tist minister of ee due sg closed ¢' 
service with prayer. e congregation 
assembled again in the evénifig, when a 
discourse was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Scott, of Rowell. The next day the Con- 
gregational ministers of Northiastiptog. 
shire held their half-yearly meéting i 
the same place; in the morning a serthon 
was preached by the Rev. Mr. Pinkertoa, 
of Weedon; in the the usual 
business was transacted, and in the even- 
ing a sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Charles Hyatt, of London. 
_ On Wednesday, the 26th September, 
the Rev. Edward Leighton, late of 
Rotherham College, was ordained over 
the congregational church, Wigton, Cum- 
berland, when the following ministers 
were :--The Rev. S. Peel, Work- 
ingten, commenced the sérvices by read- 
ing the Scriptures and prayer; tle Rev. 
T. Woodrow, Carlisle, delivered the in- 
trodnetory discourse; the Rev. Jos. Ma- 
ther, Cockermouth, proposed the ques- 
tions, which were answered by the Rev. 
E. Leighton; the Rev. Johu Walton, 
Blennerhasset, Mr. L.’s predecessor, of- 
fered the ordination prayer; the Rev. 
T. Raffles, LL. D. Liverpool, delivered 
the charge; the Rev. Archibald Jack, 
Whitehaven, addressed the church ; 
and the Rev. G. Nettleship, Penrith, 
closed. the service.—In the evening of 
the same day, the Rev. Dr. Raffles 
preached to the coigregation. On 
few, even of such, occasions has there 
been a higher degree of spiritual enjoy- 
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vices, which steried to produce 
pression ‘on mind, that ‘* shower 
of blessidg” will be poured out upon this 
long eglected but promising place. 
NOTICES, REMOVALS, &c, 


' The Rev. Ebenezer Miller, M. A., who 
has, for several years, filled the office of 
Classical Tutor ia the Blackbara Thevle: 
gical Academy, lias accepted the invitation 
of the ch assembling at Ojd Gravel 
Lane, London, to become their pastor; 
in the room of the late Rev. John Hooper, 
M:A. Mr. M. intends entering upon his 
new sphere of labour on the first Sabbath 
of January next. . 

The Rev. Samuel Ellis, late of Settle, 
has a unanimous invitation f 
the church and congregation assem 
in Duke's Alley Chapel, Bolton’ le Muors, 
Lancashire, and commenced his 
services there on the fitst’ Sabbath ia 
October. 

We rejoice to announce that! the Lon 
Provost and Town Council of Edin 
have appointed Dr. Chalmers to the 
of Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Ritchie. 

This event, we trast, will coptribute in 
no small degree to the advancement of 
evaiigelical religion in the Charch of 
Scotland, and opens to the worthy Doctor 
an appropriate sphere for the exercise of 
his brilliant powers. 

The Rev. J. Snelgar, late of Hamp- 
stead, has accepted the uuanimous invi- 
tation of the church at Green Street, 
Cambridge, to become their pastor. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received during the last Month from the Rev. 
Messrs. Henry Roper—J. Sibree—E. Norley--R. Ivy—Avchibald Jack--C. N. 
Davies--E. James--Thomas Lake--G. Smith--W. Vint, jun.--C. Hyatt—Thomas 
Weaver — George Redford—W. Roberts —-T. G. Guyer --Edward Leightoa—E. 
Miller -- J. Bass-~Thomas Scales--J. Shaw—J. Bulmer—— Thomas Huttoo—-W. 


Vint—R. Gibbs—J. Gawthorn. 


Also from Messrs. B. Hanbury--W. Upcott-—-S. Woodhouse--J. Read--George An- 
derson- -J. Gullion—W Ellerby--A Constant Reader—Y.--R. L. S.A Congrega- 
tionalist—Vigilans-—Condiscipulus--Candidus—Dissentiens Senex. 

We are much p'eased with the valuable letter furnished by our Currespondent at 
Teignmouth, and shalt feel obliged if be will forward two or three more of the inte- 
resting series, as we hope to give them in our January nuwbe~. 

Mr, Anderson is infornied that: Herefordshire is the county described in the paper to 


which he alludes. 


Whilst we regret that the Missionaries officially engaged in the ceremonial to which 
Mr. Réed refers, yet we think vo valuable purpose would be answered by entering, at 
this late period, Upod the diseussion of the subject, particularly in the way he has pro- 

d 


ay sane 

“We beg ‘respectfully to urge those Correspondents who have not sent their corrections 
of our List'of Cong@gutivaal Churches, to-forward them without delay, as we /iatead 
to'puiblish a dédble Number iu: December, which wilbinelade our Supplement. ie 
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